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The Retreat from Eisenhower 


Few reputations have wilted so rapidly 
as that of General Eisenhower. The 
pitiless glare of the presidential campaign 
has revealed him as a weak and muddled 


amateur, who has become the prisoner of 


the Old Guard he had apparently defeated 
at Chicago. In Europe, the taste of that 
“liberal”? triumph soon turned sour, as 
it became plain that Eisenhower's 
“‘ crusade ” would have John Foster Dulles 
as its chief of staff, and that Eisenhower 
himself was jettisoning Mr. Truman’s 
* European ”. policies in favour of a con- 
tradictory mixture of Taftism and the reck- 
less doctrine of “ liberation.” It has taken 
longer for many Americans to discover the 
man inside the uniform. For one thing, 
the General was a real popular idol, a man 
whose career was known and admired, and 
who could be recognised by every American. 
For another, he was a new kind of Repub- 
lican candidate, free of commitments to 
the diehards who have dragged the party 
down to defeat five times in succession, One 
week before polling day, the General has 
dissipated most of his assets. . 
No one now thinks of Eisenhower as 
any kind of liberal. He has accepted the 
terms on which Senator Taft and his friends 
agreed to campaign for him. He has 
embraced and endorsed Senators Jenner, 
McCarthy, Cain, Bricker and Watkins, all 
of whom fought his nomination to the bitter 
end. He has won the support of such 
Dixiecrat leaders as Governor Byrnes and 
Senator Byrd, and of the nominally 


Democratic oil oligarchy of Texas, which is 
cniy concerned to “ steal the tidelands oil ” 
resources from the Federal Government. 
He has abandoned the attempt to be a 
** moderate ”’ anti-Communist, and is seek- 
ing, in Mr. Truman’s words, to “ ride into 
office on the tempest of slander.” He has, 
finally, trimmed his appeal like a demagogue, 
talking, as the President said this week, 
“like Bricker in Ohio, like McCarthy in 
Wisconsin, and like Dewey in New York.” 

Such a transformation has had its effects. 
Senator Morse, the liberal Oregon Repub- 
lican, has announced that he will vote for 
Governor Stevenson. Though Governor 
Warren of California has been more reticent, 
it is an open secret that part of the Warren 
machine intends to “ bolt” the Republican 
ticket. And all across the country, there has 
been a mass retreat from Eisenhower 
on the part of independent voters and 
Republican liberals, who are unable to 
stomach the General’s fellow-travellers. 
This year, Eisenhower was supposed to 
wean away the Negro vote. But how many 
Negroes will support the man who is the 
darling of the Dixiecrats? How many 
industrial workers will desert the Fair Deal 
for the candidate of the corporations and 
the economic royalists ? Wil the farmers 
take the risk of swinging to a military 
man who gives them double-talk about 
price supports, and whose victory would 
sweep in an economy-minded Republican 
Congress? Six months ago, Eisenhower 
could be presented as. the symbol of a 


change for the better. Now he has become 
the most reactionary candidate that the 
Republicans have run since Herbert Hoover. 
The record of the campaign has con- 
vinced many former enthusiasts that Eisen- 
hower’s election would be a misfortune, 
both for the American people and for 
America’s friends abroad. It has also 
shown that Governor Stevenson has the 
makings of a great President. But to state 
this contrast is not to predict that a 
Democratic victory is certain. It is true that 
Governor Stevenson’s campaign has struck 
fire in the last three weeks, and that he has 
been greatly helped by Mr. Truman’s 
downright attacks on the General’s “ be- 
trayal.”” But once Eisenhower foreswore 
any vestige of liberalism, he and his cam- 
paign managers set to work to exploit fear, 
confusion and hysteria. This technique 
has become especially pronounced since it 
served Senator McCarthy so well in the 
Wisconsin primary. It is now being further 
developed in Senator Nixon’s attempt to 
link Mr. Stevenson with Alger Hiss. 
The Democrats are aware of this danger, 
and both Stevenson and the President have at 
last begun to fight back openly against 
McCarthyism, the “ lobbies,” the chauvinists 
and corporations. ‘With campaign funds 
that are tiny in comparison to the millions 
which are being spent on behalf of Eisen- 
hower, they have turned this into a genuine 
election. It will be no polite parade of bi- 
partisanism, but a clear choice between a 
reactionary coalition and liberalism. 
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Kenya Emergency 


The situation in Kenya has become so heavily 
overlaid with tendentious press comment that, 
in spite of the Colonial Secretary’s statement to 
Parliament on Tuesday, it is difficult to know 
whether the general charges against Mau Mau 
can be sustained or whether the secret society 
is mainly a scapegoat for political failure. Cer- 
tainly there has been an increase in offences 
against both persons and property in the 
Colony, but, until a month ago, this was not 
strikingly different from the trend in other parts 
of East Africa and could be adequately 
accounted for by discontents over the distribu- 
tion of land and the influx of work-secking 
peasants into the towns. During the last month 
there have been reported the murder of a 
“loyal” Chief, and a number of striking in- 
stances of attacks on Europeans; but whether 
these reports indicate a significant increase in 
planned lawlessness, or only more sensational 
press coverage of the existing state of affairs, is 
by no means clear. It need not be doubted that 
@ tribal secret society called Mau Mau exists; 
but there is only the sketchiest evidence that it 
has suddenly developed into a widespread and 
centrally directed terrorist organisation. What 
is certain is that the behaviour of both the 
British and the Colonial Governments is calcu- 
lated to increase its influence in the shortest 
possible time. Undoubtedly there are grave 
economic and political grievances among the 
African population, which underlie the disturb- 
ances and which, before the threat of violence, 
had been largely ignored by the settlers. Repres- 
sive military sanctions and wholesale arrests of 
popular leaders will only aggravate the discon- 
tents by equating them with African nationalism 
—and drive them underground. 


M, Pinay’s Two Horses 


The extraordinary behaviour of M. Pinay 
during the last few weeks is only intelligible 
once we appreciate the extent of the chasm 
which now divides M. Schuman and the Quai 
D’Orsay from French public opinion. Under 
American pressure, M. Schuman has been 
driven to accept German rearmament within the 
framework of E.D.C. as the price of dollar aid. 
The National Assembly hedged its acceptance 
of the principle of E.D.C. with a multitude of 
safeguards plainly unacceptable to the Germans. 
Unfortunately, the treaty signed by M. Schu- 
man which now awaits ratification does not 
include these safeguards. As our Paris corre- 
spondent describes, anti-American feeling on 
this score was heightened by doubt of America’s 
reliability on the North African issue: by dis- 
satisfaction at the limited American assistance 
in Indo-China, and finally by the discovery that 
the French national budget now depends on the 
whims of Congress in its annual allotment of 
military assistance. M. Pinay suddenly realised 
when the Assembly resumed its session that, if 
his Government was to survive, these passionate 
resentments must be appeased. Hence his deci- 
sion to stage an incident by refusing to accept 
the American Note. In reality, of course, this 
“Note” was an aide memoire which Mr. Bruce 
had most unwisely given to M. Pinay for his 
convenience. This demonstration of resistance 
having proved highly popular with the deputies 


M. Pinay next encouraged M. Herriot and M. 
Daladier to attack the E.D.C. at the Radical 
Party Congress and then went on himself to 
criticise the treaty very sharply in a press inter- 
view, which he next day denied. M. Schuman 
and his colleagues of the M.R.P. are naturally 
indignant at this kind of behaviour. But so long 
as M. Pinay seeks simultaneously to appease 
both the Americans and the French people he 
cannot avoid such contortions 


South Africa and U.N. 


Once the U.S. decided to back the proposal, 
it was quickly decided that the situation in South 
Africa, which we discuss at length on another 
page, should be placed on the agenda of the U.N. 
Assembly. We welcome the decision, and we 
regret that once again the British Government 
opposed it. Mr. Eden’s motives were no doubt 
twofold. The first—a simple sense of loyalty to 
a fellow member of the Commonwealth—was 
clearly misguided. Loyalty to the Commonwealth 
should surely transcend any sense of solidarity 
with South Africa, so long as Apartheid remains 
its policy. Mr. Eden’s second reason for opposi- 
tion is More persuasive. Many nations, whose 
own internal conditions are deplorable, have 
been using U.N. as a platform for agitation 
against the colonia! Powers. It is outrageous 
that the Central American republics, for instance, 
whose peons live in virtual slavery should be per- 
mitted to “expose” conditions in Tanganyika. 
As a colonial Power, Britain is bound to try to 
curb this kind of agitation, by insisting that 
under normal circumstances the United Nations 
is not entitled to-consider the “ internal affairs ” 
of a member. But granted this danger, it is 
surely vital that we should judge each case on its 
merits. If the internal affairs of any nation 
endanger world peace, that nation is South 
Africa. We believe that on this occasion Mr. 
Eden should have followed the American lead. 
He could then have pointed out the hypocrisy 
of America’s attitude in putting South Africa in 
the dock while conniving at the French efforts to 
prevent the Assembly from sitting in judgment 
on the situation in Tunis and Morocco. 


Engineering Exports Fall 


The figures of trade for the third quarter 
show a further narrowing of the visible gap, due 
mainly to the continuing fall in import prices. 
But the prices of British exports are now also 
falling, and despite this there has been a decline 
in the volume of exports extending to engineer- 
ing and other capital goods as well as to textiles. 
This is ominous, for the decline seems likely to 
continue. It is of course, the correlative of the 
recent fall in total production, though this has 
been partly the consequence of the Government’s 
disinflationary measures and of the decline in 
purchasing power in face of higher prices and 
short-time working. As the Board of Trade has 
pointed out, the decline of exports has not yet 
been reflected in the figures showing the balance 
of payments, though these have already shown 
the benefits due to lower import prices—which 
bodes ill for the balance of payments during the 
second half of the year. The plain truth is that 
the producers of capital as well as of consumer 
goods are now facing a. sellers’ market over 
most of the world, and are likely to remain in 
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this situation for some time unless new openings 
can be found. This gives point to the attempt, 
arising out of the Moscow Economic Confer- 
ence, to open up an exchange trade with China; 
but it remains to be seen whether this will be 
wrecked by the forbidding on “ strategic” 
grounds of the exports the Chinese chiefly want. 
The body which is handling this question for the 
exporters is at present arguing with the Govern- 
ment about what may be sent. 


The Harrow Disaster 


The Harrow railway disaster, the most 
appalling for 35 years, has served a useful pur- 
pose in focussing public opinion on the crucial 
problem of railway development and adminis- 
tration. The public inquiry, though not yet 
complete, leaves no doubt that the crash 
occurred because, for reasons which are still 
unexplained, the driver of the Perth express 
failed to observe three successive signals against 
him. For many years automatic train controls 
of one sort or another have been operated in the 
Western Region and parts of the Southern. 
Whatever the technical arguments between one 
method and another, it is clear that cost has been 
the limiting factor in checking the development 
of these automatic devices over the railway 
system as a whole. In these circumstances, the 
public demand that there should be no further 
delay in their general introduction is understand- 
able and apparently, accepted by British Rail- 
ways. But the public and the Government must 
recognise the implications. The public must 
realise that a railway network containing all the 
modern aids to efficiency and safety cannot be 
operated for the price of an antiquated system; 
and the Government must reflect that the cost 
to the passenger of up-to-date railways can be 
made tolerable only if it is policy to divert suit- 
able traffic from our overcrowded roads on to the 
under-patronised railways. That is the exact 
reverse of the present Government’s policy. 


Probation as an Export 


Since the idea was born, in Massachusetts in 
1878, the use of probation as a successful alter- 
native to punishment has spread throughout 
the English-speaking world. The system as we 
know it has never taken root on the Continent, 
though since 1945 a few countries have estab- 
lished parole systems with some of the Anglo- 
American features. Last Monday, at Church 
House, Westminster, a European Seminar on 
Probation, organised by the United Nations. 
began to study the reasons which prevent 
the adoption of anything like a universal 
system. There is in European countries a grow- 
ing use of the “suspended sentence,” which 
differs from what we call probation in that, in- 
stead of employing probation officers to be- 
friend and guide respited offenders, it simply 
tells the culprit exactly what he will entail by 
being bad. In turn, this distinction involves 
the awkward problem of “ pre-trial inquiries” 
—the investigation and perhaps the disclosure 
in court of an alleged offender’s character and 
antecedents before he is actually found guilty. 
We must show how a probation service can 
progressively displace the social futility of im- 
prisonment, and how it can be adapted to the 
legal systems of European countries. 
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WESTMINSTER 
Mr. Attlee’s Coup 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: 
There is almost certainly (though nobody can be 
found to admit it) a sharply different objective 
between the carefully organised propaganda cam- 
paign against the Bevanite “conspiracy”, with 
which Mr. George Brown and others filled the 
anti-Socialist press during August and September, 
and the clean tactical coup with which Mr. Attlee 
and the Labour Front Bench, against the lone 
dissent of Mr. Anthony Greenwood, have been 
trying this week to outlaw Bevanism. The earlier 
campaign was designed to smear the Bevanites 
before the Morecambe Conference: it was an 
appeal to the constituencies, and the constitu- 
encies gave their answer at Morecambe. The 
more respected figures in the Party leadership, 
and notably Mr. Attlee, refused to be personally 
identified with it—though it can scarcely be 
doubted that they were privy to its preparation. 

This week Mr. Attlee has joined the batile. 
and even allowed it to be rumoured that he would 
resign if the Bevanites were not routed at Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the Parliamentary Party. Both 
the Left and the Centre have criticised him for 
this decision; but he had little alternative. For, 
once the Conference had given its decisions and 
revealed the strength of the Bevanites among the 
rank-and-file, the remarks of Mr. Deakin, Sir 
William Lawther, Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Lincoln 
Evans and Mr. Tom Williamson assumed an 
importance which far transcended the crudity of 
their language. They represented the threat of 
a Right-wing revolt far more imminent than any 
obvious threat from the  post-Morecambe 
“loyalists” of the Left. Mr. Attlee was allowed 
to read in the Press (and may have been told in 
person) that, if he would not lead the assault on 
the Bevanites, he might have to make way for 
a leader who would. This Mr. Attlee has no 
intention of doing if he can avoid it. Although 
his own views are strongly opposed to what he 
believes to be Bevanism, he has always correctly 
appreciated the importance of preserving the 
coalition between Labour’s Left and Right Wings 
He is not willing to become the instrument of a 
permanent split and still less to hand over the 
Party to anybody else who might be less far- 
sighted. So, with a Right-wing pistol at his head, 
he was forced to summon the Bevanites to re- 
pentance, in spite of the impressive vote of con- 
fidence they had received only a couple of weeks 
earlier from the “mob” at Morecambe. 

A different explanation has to be sought for 
the behaviour of those who held the pistol. 
Nothing has happened since the last sittings otf 
Parliament to justify any action against the 
Bevanites which was not taken then; nothing 
except Morecambe. And Morecambe is the only 
conceivable explanation. For, apart from the 
elections to the Executive, the sense of the two 
main resolutions carried by the Conference was 
strongly, though not fully, Bevanite. The smear 
campaign had failed, and so had the attempt to 
persuade the Party that the foundations of 
Socialism could best be laid by a policy of con- 
solidation at home and military containment 
abroad. The only chance of preventing the 
whole Labour Party being pitched headlong by 
the Morecambe resolutions into Bevanism, was 
to organise a secret trial of the Bevanites in the 
hope of being able to secure the réclame of a 
conviction without being compelled to publish 
the evidence; to appeal in a word to the Parlia- 
mentary Party against the Conference. 

The tactical value of this move is very 
questionable. The orthodox leadership of the 
Party (including Mr. Attlee) still fails to recognise 


that the Bevanite case has set the constituencies 
alight, and that, even if Mr. Bevan is politically 
assassinated, the rank-and-file will continue to 
insist that his general line informs the Party 
policy. It is the realisation of this which account 
for the impressive support which Mr. Strachey 
and Mr. Strauss received this week for their 
attempts at bridge-building. But the only certain 
thing about Thursday’s show-down is that trom 
its very nature it could settle nothing. 


PARIS 
The French Revolt 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: At the Radical 
Congress Herriot spoke for public opinion. I have 
seen in the last few days people of almost every 
political shade, and they all expressed satisfaction 
—though not always for the same reasons-—with 
this “ French awakening.” There were those on 
the Right who, echoing de Gaulle’s own grudging 
satisfaction with M. Pinay, said that France was 
now “going Gaullist without de Gaulle.’ 
People of the “ classical Right” were satisfied be- 
cause for the first time in many years, they said, 
France had the feeling of “being governed” at 
last. Supporters of the Centre parties were more 
reserved in their enthusiasm, but blamed “ Ameri- 
can gaffes” for the turn things were taking: the 
interference in North Africa, and the famous 
American Note treating France as a “satellite”, 
which had played straight into the hands otf 
M. Pinay in search of an easy “demagogic” suc- 
cess. On the Left, opinion was more divided 
The critics of the Atlantic system, including the 
so-called “neutralists,” are delighted; but there 
are Left-wing groups, represented by Franc- 
Tireur, who dread a bust-up with America. 

The revolt is closely associated in most people's 
minds with the name of M. Pinay. Herriot, in 
declaring the European Army “in its present 
form” to be unconstitutional, stressed that he had 
previously submitted the text of his speech to 
M. Pinay, who “had not dissuaded him” 
delivering it. On Sunday night the French radio 
broadcast a statement by Pinay saying that he 
fully agreed with Herriot, and that, while not 
against the European Army in principle, he was 
against any Germans being on this Army’s 
staff. Although this story was later 
denied, it was thought by most people that the 
statement had been withdrawn only to avoid 
internal Cabinet complications, but that it repre- 
sented, for all that, M. Pinay’s real sentiment in 
the matter. Indeed, a rapprochement between 
Pinay’s latent La-France-aux-Frangais anti-Com- 
munist conservatism and the French-Sovereignty- 
First and the equally vigorous anti-Communism 
of the Gaullists was to be expected sooner or later 

Apart from this, the feeling loudly voiced in 
several debates in the National Assembly last 
winter that France “couldn’t go on like this 
indefinitely ” has become strong again, in the face 
of new financial difficulties in the offing—diffi- 
culties which were only artificially and tem- 
porarily postponed by the “Confiance Pinay” 
drive. For, fundamentally, nothing has been 
resolved: the war in Vietnam continues to 
swallow up hundreds of milliards every vear; 
in Europe, the U.S. determination to build up 
Germany as a great military Power, and relegate 
France to the position of a second-class partner 
is a fact which no amount of Schuman window- 
dressing could conceal. 

There is no desire to “break” with U.S., still 
less to refuse American aid; but the revolt is cer- 
tainly a demonstration in favour of greater French 
independence, European planning, if any, is to 
take more account of France’s distrust of Ger- 
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and her distrust of American policy tn 
Germany; if the war in not to be 
“ shared,” France will, before long, have to do 
something drastic about it (here there is 
undoubtedly an element of pressure on Washing- 
; as for North Africa, it’s to be “ hands off "— 
quite definitely, and the main difference of 
opinion in France is not on whether U.N. should 
deal with North Africa, but on whether France 
herself is to be liberal or tough there 

It remains to be whether this “revolu- 
tion” in foreign policy is pursued to any kind of 
logical conclusion; tt remains also to be seen what 
internal counterpart it will have. The arrest of 
M. Le Léap, one of the non-Communist heads 
of the C.G.T., and the demand by a military court 
which can always be relied upon to take more 
notice of the Government’s desires than a civil 
court) that the parliamentary immunity of 
Duclos, Marty and several other Communist 
deputies be raised, have made a very bad impres- 
sion among Left-wing intellectuals (“at this rate 
any of us might be arrested,” M. Domenach of 
Esprir said), and Claude Bourdet has been 
prophesying the possible advent of a police State 
in France. The least charitable theory about 
Pinay is that both his foreign policy “ revolution” 
ind his anti-Communist drive are litthe more than 
red-herrings for diverting people’s attention for a 
time from the grave financial and economic diffi- 
culties lying ahead. But there’s more to it than that, 
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ROME 

A Working Majority 

Our Special Correspondent in Rome writes: 
A further stage in the protracted process of rigging 
next year’s general election was reached last week- 
end, when the Council of Ministers announced its 
approval of an electoral reform Bill which stipu- 
lates that, if any party or associated group of 
parties secures over fifty per cent. of the votes, it 
shall receive a bonus allotment of seats, bringing 
its representation up to approximately two-thirds 
of the seats in the Chamber. Before the terms of 
the Bill disclosed, there had been much 
speculation whether De Gasperi would make the 
basic figure fifty per cent. or (as Mussolini did) 
a considerably lower percentage. Since most 
people here believe that the Left—Communists 
and Nenni Socialists—is likely to secure at least 
40 per cent. of the total votes, and the extreme 
Right is generally considered to have a good 
chance of securing over 10 per cent., many 
observers thought that the Premier would hesitate 
before gambling on the Government list— 
Christian Democrats, Liberals, Republicans, and 
Democratic Socialists—securing a clear majority 
of the votes cast. That he has done so is regarded 
in Left-wing circles as implying that he has 
reached a covert understanding with the 


were 


Monarchists on their future support 
If the reform Bill is passed 
through the Senate may present difficulties —De 


and its passage 
Gasperi should certainly be able to secure a 
working majority in the next Parliament, whatever 
damage may be done to popular belief in 
democracy by an arrangement which means that, 
out of the 590 members, about 80 will have no 
claim to represent any voters. There are, how- 
ever, other snags besides the Senate in the Bill’s 
way. Under its present terms, the bonus seats 
are to be divided among the parties of the winning 
list in proportion to the share which each obtains 
in the total poll. This could mean that the 
Christian Democrats, with their bonus added and 
with Monarchist backing, could dispense with 
the support of the minor parties in the present 
coalition—a possibility which is particularly dis- 
turbing to Saragat and the Democratic Socialists. 
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Price of Conformity 


Tue notion that 7 hursday’s mecting in the 
House of Commons can in some way decide the 
controversy now raging in the Labour Party, is 
totally erroneous. This would only be so if 
Bevanism were really the result of the frustrated 
ambition of a few individuals. It is, on the con- 
trary, the expression of a deep fissure between 
the official Party machine and the mass of every- 
day Socialists. The peculiar distinction of 
British Labour has been that, unlike Social 
Democratic parties on the Continent, it has 
avoided a split between these two essential 
elements; common sense has prevented the 
machine from calling the rank-and-file “a 
“mob,” and the mob, even when dissatisfied, has 
" retained an adequate degree of confidence in its 
leaders. As long, for instance, as Ernest Bevin 
and Stafford Cripps were on the platform, the 
,xank-and-file, Left and Right, felt itself fairly 
represented. No resolution at a Party meeting 
can scttle this issue; the struggle will go on until 
trust is again restored between the rank-and-file 
and the leadership. 
» » For the future of the Labour Party, therefore, 
the wording of Thursday’s resolution banning 
unofficial groups is not of decisive importance. 
Its real significance is far wider. What surprises 
us is that so few people, including Liberals who 
have been urgent champions of British liberties, 
do not recognise that it involves a threat to our 
parliamentary institutions. 

Mr. Attlee’s demand for the disbandment of 
all unofficial groups follows only six months after 
the imposition on the Parliamentary Party of 
standing orders which empower the “shadow 
Cabinet,” provided that it can obtain a majority 
vote, to discipline a Labour Member for anything 
which “he says or does in the House.” The 
addition of the new ban now proposed would 
make the tyranny of the machine absolute, since 
a Labour member who disagrees with the official 
line would be forbidden to concert action with 
those who are like-minded in order to change it. 
The disbanding of all unofficial groups is in fact 
an attempt to tell men and women Members of 
Parliament, presumably adults, not to meet and 
discuss, except under special auspices, the issues 
about which they are elected to legislate. 

Surely it is a strange thing that such 4 resolu- 
tion should be put forward without evoking a 
word of protest from those newspapers who used 
to be regarded as the champion of political 
liberty. In past days the News Chronicle, the 
Manchester Guardian, and occasionally The 
Times, have prided themselves on the stand they 
took against the ever increasing power of the 
party machine. In protest against this “new 
despotism ” they have defended the rights of the 
individual M.P. and of minority Parliamentary 
groups secking to challenge the official party line. 
Yet when the Parliamentary Labour Party is 
urged by Mr, Attlee first to put on the strait- 
jacket of standing orders and then to “ disband ” 
the Bevanites, no word of protest is raised by the 
Liberal press. On the contrary, it was the News 
Chronicle which discovered “the party within 
the party” and it is The Times which began by 
advising Mr. Attlee to take strong measures— 
even if it has this week had second thoughts. As 
for the Manchester Guardian, it is all for disci- 





plining “the Bevanite cabal.” It limited its 
Liberal strictures to the observation that Mr. 
Deakin was guilty of “unfortunate frankness ” 
in reminding the delegates at Morecambe that 
since he paid the piper he was going to call the 
tune, whatever they decided. 

We do not of course suggest that these news- 
papers are not entitled to make the most slashing 
attacks on Bevanism. What we deplore is that 
their fear of Mr. Bevan appears to have made 
them forget their most elementary principles. 
Imagine for one moment that it was Mr. Bevan 
who was leading the Labour Party and Mr. 
Morrison who had resigned, formed a Right-wing 
group to challenge the official Bevanite line, and 
succeeded in winning the support of the Labour 
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Parties at the annual conference! Imagine fur- 
ther that, in order to crush this insurrection, Mr. 
Bevan tried to persuade the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to ban Mr. Morrison’s group. 
What a hullabaloo there would be! What de- 
nunciations of the tyranny of the majority! What 
invocations of Parliamentary liberty and the 
sacred rights of the individual! 

The incident does indeed weil illustrate the 
fact that liberties of M.P.s, grandiloquently sup- 
ported on a thousand occasions by quotations 
from Edmund Burke, count for littke when the 
issue of Socialism is seriously raised. Parlia- 
mentary representatives must, we have so often 
been told, be free men, refusing to surrender 
their right of private judgment to the party 
caucus, either in their constituencies or in West- 
minster. This right exists, it appears, only for 
these who do not wish to exercise it. 


South African Tragedy 


Tue campaign ‘of civil disobedience by the 
South African non-Europeans has now been in 
progress for nearly four months and during that 
time between 4,000 and 5,000 volunteers have 
gone to gaol for their beliefs. Yet although there 
have been mass demonstrations, police raids and 
charges, and sentences of flogging, no African, 
Indian or Coloured taking part in the campaign 
has as yet raised a hand in self-defence or in 
anger. This, in itself, is remarkable; for the 
Africans, who form the vast majority of the 
volunteers, have no religious or spiritual tradi- 
tion of pacifism. This example of disciplined 
non-violence in the Union is even more remark- 
able when it is realised that it has been accom- 
panied by a steadily increasing recruitment to 
the ranks of the volunteers. For just as pacifism 
is alien to the African tradition, so have organisa- 
tion and planning been largely absent from the 
African struggle. Even most sympathetic 
observers of African movements never expected 
this campaign to last more than a couple of 
months. 

The strength and persistence of these mass 
acts of defiance are partly due to the increas- 
ingly favourable social environment. The rapid 
growth of the urban African communities has 
made the task of organisation much simpler than 
when the majority of Africans were spread across 
the wide spaces of the Reserves. For instance, 
between 1936 and 1951 the total population of 
non-Europeans in the four largest cities rose 
from 648,783 to 1,307,095, more than doubling 
over fifteen years, whilst the average population 
increase of the country was only 2 per cent. per 
annum. This change in the social environment 
of the non-European as he swarms into the 
towns at one and the same time brings him into 
ever greater personal contact with his White 
masters, aggravates his sense of injustice with 
his inferior conditions, and makes it simpler for 
him to organise his attack upon the social struc- 
ture of the country. 

The tremendous task of organising and lead- 
ing this campaign has been undertaken by the 
African and Indian National Congresses. In 
order to make possible participation in such a 
movement considerable changes in policy have 
been achieved by both bedies. The Indians had 
the inspiration of their fellow countrymen under 








Gandhi. Yet they had to overcome considerable 
opposition from the older guard of their leader- 
ship, who still retain an attitude of superiority 
towards the Africans and believe in at least par- 
tial co-operation with the moderate Whites. Yet 
once the leadership of Dr. Dadoo in the Trans- 
vaal and Dr. Naicker in Natal had been estab- 
lished, the Indian National Congress, with its 
stronger financial resources and more experienced 
political leadership, became the main inspiration 
of the movement towards joint inter-racial 
action. 

The shift in policy and attitude of the African 
Congress was even more radical. Suspicion and 
fear of both Indians and Coloureds are natural 
emotions arising from the historical experiences 
of the Africans, Perhaps the most significant 
effect of the action of Dr. Malan’s Government 
and of the later stages of that of General Smuts 
has been to provide the evidence with which the 
African leaders could convince their followers 
that only non-European unity held any hope of 
resisting the absolute domination of the White 
man. Moreover, there was the further vital task 
of impressing upon the Africans the necessity 
of curbing their combative instincts and strictly 
disciplining themselves to the desperately diffi- 
cult self-control essential to passive resistance. 
For the leaders of the movement realised that if 
this campaign were to degenerate into a series of 
violent brawls the monopoly of force at the dis- 
posal of the Whites would crush the whole 
campaign and set back non-European organised 
resistance for a decade. 

Much of the responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of these difficult objects lies with Dr. J. S. 
Moroka, a conservative medical doctor from 
Thaba *Nchu in the Orange Free State, who is 
President-General of the African National Con- 
gress. At the end of 1949, Dr. Moroka replaced 
Dr. Xuma, largely on the grounds of his greater 
militancy. The tradition of the Congress had 
been to pass resolutions, to send deputations, 
and to have personal consultations with the 
Government and local authorities. Dr. Moroka 
and his supporters saw that these tactics, which 
had failed before the defeat of the Smuts’ 
Government, were completely useless in com- 
bating Malan and the Nationalists. At the same 
time they equally recognised that, with little 
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money, no weapons, and a very sketchy organi- 
sation, only passive campaigns could produce 
results. They therefore immediately set out to 
teach an ever-increasing number of their com- 
munity the power which they held in the social 
and economic structure of their country. On 
June 26, 1950, they organised the first national 
political strike which taught many thousands of 
Non-Europeans that without their labour the 
much-vaunted White civilisation would collapse. 
This was followed by a similar attempt last year, 
preparing the way and the minds of the people 
for the determined campaign of passive resist- 
ance which began on June 26 this year. It 
has become remarkably clear over the last four 
months that the leaders of the movement have 
not only struck the right imaginative chord 
amongst their people, but have achieved a feat 
of organisation of which few believed them 
capable. 

So for the first time a White South African 
Government is faced by a national non-White 
opposition determined to render administration 
of the country impossible until their claim to 
equal rights is recognised. At first the Govern- 
ment treated the threat lightly and tried to ridi- 
cule it with light sentences. As it has developed, 
however, both the Government and the White 
opposition have become increasingly worried at 
this threat to the position of the White com- 
munity. The White opposition, indeed, consist- 
ing of the United Party, the Torch Commando 
and the Labour Party, offer very little alterna- 
tive to the Government. They have completely 
condemned the non-European campaign, for 
they, equally with the Nationalists, stand for 


White supremacy, and their only alternative to 
the policy of the Government is to suggest that 
the racial problem should be removed from the 
political arena. One might as relevantly suggest 
taking the egg out of an omelette. 

It is becoming crystal clear that a long period 
of acute tension marked by repeated clashes is 


now the inevitable fate of South Africa. What 
is of even greater importance is that the effects 
of this situatien cannot be confined to South 
Africa alone. Already the South African situa- 
tion has caused an increasing restiveness, suspi- 
cion and intransigeance in other parts of the 
continent. India and other Asian nations are 
to raise the issue once more before the United 
Nations. Above all, Africans throughout the 
continent are beginning to believe what the 
White South Africans have impressed upon 
them for many years—that White South Africa 
is a bastion of Western civilisation. If that were 
so, and it is so until it is consistently and authori- 
tatively denied, then Western civilisation is 
identified with racial discrimination and the con- 
cept of White supremacy. Once that idea is 
accepted the political division of the world 
between Communist and non-Communist 
ideologies could become also a racial division 
with all non-Whites supporting the Communists 
Joun Hatcu 
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How Japan Voted 


Javan’s recent election revealed that nationalism 
is growing among the public, finding its expres- 
sions in anti-rearmament, anti-American plat- 
forms. This is well illustrated by the large 
Socialist gains. For, though the Socialists are 
split into Right- and Left-wing groups, both are 
strongly against rearmament and critical of the 
military nature of American policies towards 
Japan and Asia generally. Nevertheless, the two 
groups together won I11 seats in the new Diet, 
whereas in the old one they had only 46. They 
attracted 7.4 million votes, or 21 per cent., while 
at the last general election in 1949 they received 
4.1 million votes or 13.5 per cent. Moreover, the 
votes cast for the victorious Liberals and the 
other Right-wing parties do not necessarily 
represent support for rearmament and pro- 
American sentiment. Knowing the public senti- 
ment, very few Right-wing candidates openly 
advocated rearmament during the campaign and 
many of them made anti-American speeches to 
attract those voters who, while largely admitting 
the need of rearmament for Japan’s own defence, 
are opposed to American control over it. 

Another indication of nationalistic feeling is the 
return to the new Diet of 136 members who had 
been “purged” under the occupation. The 
public has been disappointed with post-war 
politicians, many of whom are held to have been 
too submissive to the Americans, and also 
morally corrupt. There is a hope that these 
* ex-purgees,”’ as they are colloquially called, 
will help to bring about genuine independence 
and clean politics. Colonel! Masanobu Tsuji, for 
example, was elected at the top of the pell in 
Ishikawa, a Northern prefecture of Tokio. He 
was a staff officer under Gen. Hobun Yamashita 
during the Japanese conquest of Malaya and 
Singapore. He is believed to have been the actual 
commander of the Malayan campaign. In the last 
couple of years, Tsuji has written a good many 
books, one a best-seller. In all of his books, 
Tsuji advocated anti-American and anti-Soviet 
neutrality for Japan. He is opposed to the 
present rearmament programme of the Yoshida 
government and the American authorities. In- 
stead, he advocates a militia designed purely for 
Japan’s own defence. In essence, his platform 
contains most of what the present-day Japanese 
public wants. 

On the surface, the election was a victory for 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s pro-American 
government. But Yoshida’s position has been 
weakened considerably by his loss of dominant 
party leadership. The Liberals won 240 of 466 
seats in the Lower House, but have split among 
themselves into three major groups. The first 
group is the Yoshida faction. Its purpose is to 
continue in government under Yoshida’s leader- 
ship. The second: is the Hatoyama faction, 
headed by Ichiro Hatoyama who was the presi- 
dent of the Liberal Party, until he was purged 
by the American occupation authorities in April, 
1946, for his past pro-Fascist inclinations. He 
then surrendered the party presidency to Yoshida. 
Since the ban on him was lifted in August, 1951, 
he and his followers have been working hard to 
recover his lost leadership. Even a cerebral 
haemorrhage shortly after his return did not stop 
their ambition ; and the recent elections provided 
them with a good opportunity. Hatoyama 
himself was elected for a Tokio constituency 
with a huge majority ; and about a third of the 
newly elected Liberals are believed to belong to 
his faction, with another third following Yoshida. 

In addition to a personal struggle for power, 
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the basic policies of the two groups are as widely 
apart as those of different parties. While Yoshida 
is advocating a “ gradual increase of self-defence 
power” (not rearmament, because the Con- 
stitution prohibits rearmament), Hatoyama’s 
calls for open rearmament through 
immediate amendment of the Constitution. On 
economic policy, Yoshida remains loyal to the 
tight-money policy originated during the American 
occupation by Mr. Joseph Dodge, President 
Truman’s special adviser on Japan’s economic 
problems ; whereas Hatoyama’s group advocate 
1 more inflationary policy to “ bring prosperity.” 
At the time of writing, neither side shows any 
sign of compromise ; and neither has decisive 
strength. So a casting vote is in the hands of the 
remaining third, the “ neutrals,’” who sit on the 
fence to “maintain party unity.” “ Party 
unity’ may not be their only consideration ; and 
the Yoshida and Hatoyama groups are trying to 
“buy up”? as many fence-sitters as possible. 


group 


No matter who wins, however, there can be no 
solid Liberal leadership. The Party has become 
too bitterly factional during the election campaign 
to be reconciled in the foreseeable future. To 
make it worse, Yoshida—or his henchmen— 
expelled from the Party two of Hatoyama’s 
principal lieutenants only three days before the 
election, This naturally stiffened the hostility of 
Hatoyama’s group; and it is fairly certain that 
neither Yoshida nor Hatoyama can create a stable 
government. If either group walks out or gets 
expelled from the Party, no party or group will 
have a clear majority in the new Diet. This may 
mean that Japan is facing a period of political 
instability basically similar to the situation in 
France. Business circles here are deeply con- 
cerned about this possibility and are calling on 
the Liberals not to split the Party openly. They 
are even threatening to demand, in the event of a 
split, the “return of campaign funds” they 
contributed for the election. This pressure and 
the realisation by the Party leaders that neither 
side will benefit from an open split preset ve some 
sort of nominal “ unity.’ 

More important however than the outcome of 
the internal squabble of the majority party is the 
prospect of instability for the nation at the time 
when strong leadership is necessary to face 
Japan’s many difficult problems—her future 
economy, for mstance, the proper exercise of her 
regained sovereignty and rearmament. 

““ Smashing defeat of the Communists ”’ at the 
recent election is widely reported with apparent 
optimism in the Western world. It is true that 
all 22 Communist seats in the old Diet were lest. 
The public apparently disapproved of the 
violence which, until this summer, the Com- 
munists were instigating. But in terms of votes 
the Communists were by no means “ completely 
smashed.” They polled 892,000 votes compared 
with the 3 million they received in 1949; and, 
in view of widespread anti-Communism, these 
can safely be taken as the hard-core of Com- 
munist sympathisers. Moreover, the largest part 
of the gain by the Left-wing Socialists was from 
the Communists. These votes might swing back 
again in favourable conditions 

Many observers here predict an early dissolu- 
tion of the new Diet as a result of the current 
instability and dissensions. If, indeed, the 
politicians remain as selfish and corrupt as many 
are now, Parliamentary government itself will be 
endangered by a loss of confidence on the part 
of the public, which wants strong, honest leader- 
ship for an independent Japan. That situation 
would provide a perfect stage for the revival of 
dictatorship. Nor is corruption of Japanese 
politics an academic question. For example, the 
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‘Government claimed that the recent elections were 
to be “ honest and clean elections.” Yet already 
over 10,000 people have been artested by the 
police, mostly on charges of bribery. In this 
assembly too—as in the Diet—the Liberals won 
a majority ; and, to lead this majority, Foreign 
Minister Katsuo Okazaki’s campaign manager 
was arrested for bribing 1,000 voters. 
Tokio, October. GEORGE YAMAMOTO 


London Diary 


Arter the visit of the Sudanese delegates here, 
and Mr. Eden’s approval of the draft statute pro- 
viding for internal self-government in the Sudan, 
my impression is that there is rather a better 
chance of solving the Sudan dispute. Mr. Sayed 
Omar, a leader of the Sudan Party which wants 
w# Sudanese republic within the British Common- 
wealth, had just ssen the Egyptian Ambassador 
when he gave a press conference last Monday; 
he said that a decree declaring Farouk (or his 
son) “King of Egypt and the Sudan,” was now 
considered “a thing of the past” by Neguib. 
The Ambassador denied having said this, but 
did not deny that the Egyptians are now pre- 
pared to “let the Sudanese decide their own 
future,’ and General Neguib, who is having a 
series of interviews with both pro- and anti- 
Egyptian Sudanese politicians, has himself de- 
clared for full self-government in the Sudan “ in 
preparation for self-determination.” If the Egyp- 
tians really take this line, then one important 
obstacle to agreement is removed. There are, 
of course, divisions among the Sudanese them- 
selves; the orthodox Moslems tend to want unity 
with Egypt, while the Schismatic sect, led by the 
Mahdi, demand independence. Britain has so 
far backed the Mahdists, with the support of all 
parties in Britain. No one here was prepared to 
hand over the Sudan to Farouk. With Neguib 
there may be a fresh start. 
* * 7. 

The best account I know of Jomo Kenyatia, 
whom the Kenya Government has thought it 
wise to arrest, appears in Last Chance in Africa, 
by that admirable writer, Negley Farson. This 
book was published in 1949 after Farson’s return 
from about a year in Kenya. He says that 
“there is not a man in the whole Kenya 
African Union that is one-half the man that 
Jomo is.” Kenyatta was seventeen years in 
Europe, where he studied anthropology at the 
London School of Economics, and wrote a book 
called Facing Mount Kenya, with a preface, by the 
great anthropologist, Malinowski. He also lived 
in Berlin and Paris and visited Moscow. Since 
his return he has been maintained in some com- 
fort by the Africans and, most important, fought 
their battles against the more reactionary settlers 
who are often demanding forced labour. That 
violence would result from the traditional settler 
attitude in Kenya unless they took “their last 
chance” of reform was clearly enough prophesied 
by honest and far-sighted British officials like 
Norman Leys and Macgregor Ross. Negley Far- 
son found some dangerous symptoms in the hooli- 
ganism of a group of young Africans called “ The 
Forty.” These, for all I know, may be the nucleus 
of the Mau Mau. These men, he says, were not 
at all “ Communist”; they were the “ activist Left- 
wing ” of the Kenya African Union, whose object 
is to look after native rights. He thought that 
Kenyatta was a good deal troubled by these wild 
men and was not sure how far they were pushing 
him or he was using them. But Farson had no 
doubts that it was the completely selfish and un- 
imaginative settler policy towards the Africans 


that was creating trouble among the peaceful 
Kikuyu. 
* . 7 

Those who assume that the responsibility for 
world tension is wholly the Soviet’s fault, should 
really consider some of the things said from this 
side of the Iron Curtain. Here is an extract from 
a report of a recent speech delivered by Colonel 
Robert Scott, Commanding Officer of the Ameri- 
can air base at Fiirstenfeldbruck. His remarks 
were made to a press conference called primarily 
to let the representatives of the German press 
have a look at the new installation. After remark- 
ing that “no nation wins a war” and that the 
object of N.A.T.O. is to prevent another war, 
he said that the Germans had more foresight than 
America in 1945 in understanding that the real 
threat to civilisation was from the Soviet Union. 
Later he added: 

The preliminary treaty between America and 
Germany has been signed. I earnestly hope that 
your fatherland will soon stand as a full-fledged 
member of the N.A.T.O. Defence Forces... . I 
impatiently wait with you for the day when we 
will stand shoulder to shoulder as friends and 
brothers to resist the threat of Communism. I 
hope and pray that the moment will soon come 
when either I or some other American commander 
will turn this fine Air Base over to some German 
Wing Commander with the beginning of 
Germany’s new Luftwaffe. 

Such remarks by distinguished military per- 
sons are seldom quoted in this country, where the 
rebuilding of the Luftwaffe is not an immediately 
agreeable idea. But what would the British and 
American press have said if a Soviet General 
had made a similiar remark in Eastern Germany? 

* * * 

How stupid the L.C.C. makes itself look in 
banning the new Fernandel film, L’Auberge 
Rouge, from the Curzon Cinema. The grounds 
given are that “the film as a whole would be 
offensive to those of the Roman Catholic faith in 
this country and that in particular certain scenes 
would cause grave offence.” The distributors 
strongly deny this, claiming that the film (wiich 
is on a theme similar to Arsenic and Old Lace, 
and in which Fernandel plays a priest who brings 
the malefactors to justice) is Fernandel’s most 
amusing comedy and could not be publicly offen- 
sive. L’ Auberge Rouge has had a great success in 
Catholic France—surely prima facie evidence that, 
on religious grounds, London could take it. I 
fear that the little group of Roman Catholics on 
the L.C.C. Public Control Committee is using its 
power of suppression in a_characteristically 
illiberal way. The best comment on this piece 
of censorship is from a sixteen-year-old Roman 
Catholic who has been at school in a French con- 
vent, She is astonished that her English friends 
will not be able to see such an amusing film. She, 
of course, has seen it. The girls of her convent 
were taken in a special party by the nuns. 

* 7 * 

A friend’s recent experience does a little to 
clarify the legal position of motorists who leave 
their cars unlighted in “ private” roads at night. 
He lives in a London district that still has a 
number of private roads—their privacy is an- 
nually proclaimed, on one symbolic day, by hired 
men who stretch ropes across the road and lower 
them only for proved residents. (Legally, by the 
way, private roads can include such places as 
Inns of Court, cul-de-sacs, the forecourts of 
hotels, and half-made roads leading to isolated 
farms.) On a recent pitch-black night my friend, 
hurrying home along such a road, walked into a 
stationary and unlighted car pulled up on the 
grass verge. Rather crossly he sought the owner, 
who said that, although he was sorry about what 
had happened, the law didn’t require him to light 
his car in a private road, 
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But my friend has sought advice about this. 
“ Private ” roads, he learns, are “roads” for the 
purposes of the Road Transport Lighting Act, 
1927. It doesn’t matter in the least, the lawyers 
tell him, that a road is not “maintained at the 
public expense.” What matters is whether the 
public have access to it; and the fact that access 
can be denied is immaterial on the days when it 
isn’t. I accept all this, and suppose that the 
police enforce the Lighting Act with much dis- 
cretion: you can generally leave your car with- 
out lights I find (though with much less confi- 
dence than in the United States) in a well-lit 
part of a quiet road, such as a cul-de-sac. 

* * * 


I sometimes think every This England anthol- 
ogy—an excruciatingly funny addition to the 
series edited by Audrey Hilton, with “ Anton” 
drawings, has just been published by Turnstile 
Press at half’ a crown—should acknowledge its 
debt to Lord Northcliffe. It was he who brought 
to British journalism the dead-pan crispness of 
this example from the Daily Express: 

A brass band is to be formed in Dartmoor to en 
courage 500 convicts to take an eight-month course 
im home-making . . . The course will be heralded 
by brass band versions of such songs as Home, 
Sweet Home. 

I suppose no standard of news-reporting could 
eclipse the John Bull correspondent who says (and 
he may well be right) that “so long as school 
cricket is played with a soft ball there will be 
juvenile crime ”; but this is because the pontifical 
(“sex education resulted in the fall of the Roman 
Empire”) is almost inevitably comical, at least 
to the irreverent. There is a painful funniness 
about these glimpses of the New Elizabethans 
caught off their guard; and when I say painful, I 
mean that the physical mechanics of laughter can 
sometimes spoil its enjoyment. This book should 
be used with caution. 


* + 7 


The young man was sitting on a bus in 
which there were four empty seats. Three for- 
lorn would-be passengers were left standing in 
the rain.  “ Full up,” shouted the clippie, grandly 
waving her ticket rack. When she came for the 
young man’s ticket, he looked steadily at her and 
noted down her number. Angrily she asked what 
he was doing. “ You refused to take those people 
when yoy had. seats,” he said. “What's that got 
to do with you? Who are you?” The young 
man said calmly: “ Secret,Police.” There was a 
dead silence on the bus. The clippie went white. 
I’m sure she soon saw the joke, but perhaps she'll 
think twice on the next wet afternoon. But the 
young man had better not try saying “ Deuxiéme 
Bureau ” on a French bus. Critic 
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A man who had been given the hospitality of his 
cousin’s house and had subsequently committed mis- 
conduct with the cousin’s wife had done something 
which morally was as bad as stealing the spoons 
from the dining-room drawer, said Judge Blagden 
in the Divorce..Court to-day.—Evening News. 
(N. Langford.) 


The prosecution said that Miss —— handed 
two £1 notes to Mr. Ronald Canning, the examiner, 
when he entered her car before the driving test. . .. 
In Miss ——'s defence, Mr. E. Allard said she 
had been looking after delinquent girls for 37 years 
—Evening Stendarvd. (Catherine Ellis.) 


Beautiful hand-crochet -tablecloth, large. for 
miniature poodle.. Genuine-—Advt. in The Lady. 
(O, Haward.) 
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COMMONWEALTH TIES 


The Anzus Pact causes confusion 
And family friction ensues; 

The Motherland chafes at exclusion, 
Her daughters admittance refuse 
When Britain proclaims her objection, 

Canberra expresses surprise, 
Though secking for U.S. protection, 
She owns with unchanging affection 

Old Commonwealth ties. 


Britannia rebukes her Dominions, 
The whole situation is tense, 

But, while there may be two opinions 
On her part in Pacific defence, 

New Zealand’s regard is not shaken, 
Australia estrangement denies, 

The view of Whitehall is mistaken, 

She has not cast off or forsaken 
Imperial ties, 


New bonds with the States are cemented, 
But the old are as tight as they were 
And Washington has not invented 
A tie that Australians prefer. 
Americans they may be choosing 
As nearer, not dearer, allies, 
Their arms for security using, 
But firmly, as Britons, refusing 
American ties. 


The Commonwealth's taste does not waver, 
Though Britain is out of the plan, 
And no Australasian would favour 
A tie-uy one day with Japan. 
All cherish a rooted suspicion 
Of Japanese trade-marks and dyes, 
And not upon any condition 
Would Canberra sanction admission 
Of Japanese ties 


But though the self-governing nations 
The Red White and Blue have retained, 

Sull Anglo-Domimin relations 
Are getting increasingly strained. 

For Britain thinks colours more glowing 
Have dazzled Australia’s eyes— 

The Stars and Stripes fashion is growing, 

And soon she'll no longer be showing 
Old Commonwealth ties. 


SAGITTARIUS 


The Old and the 
Sick 


Tue letter was written in a clear copperplate that 
marched across the paper like a battalion with 
fixed bayonets. It started with the writer’s birth 
in 1882, covered boyhood, marriage, parent and 
grandparenthood. It spanned three major wars 
and several trade depressions. And it ended with 
a complaint that the cook at the Institution would 
not give the writer a second helping of pudding. 
Investigation showed that the old man was in- 
continent; the pudding in question had been 
prunes; and the cook’s limited medical knowledge 
—part experience and part superstition—had 
warned him against awarding a second spoonful 
of prunes. From this two points emerge—that 
the lack of a second helping is now a cause for 
complaint in what was not so long ago the Poor 
Law Workhouse, and that the staff of the Welfare 
Hemes, as they are now cailed, look after their 
charges with a real concern for their health and 
well-being. 

The break from the old Poor Law tradition has 
been complete in spirit, even though, for a long 
time, the fabric of the old institutions will have 
to be used. One Deputy Warden to whom I 
spoke was sadly unhopeful of his chances of pro- 





motion—“I worked too long under the old Poor 
Law,” he said. “ Interviewing Committees assume 
that I’m therefore afflicted with what they call a 
Poor Law mentality, so here I stay.” Local 
Authority welfare committees have, on the whole, 
worked wonders with the old buildings. The 
floors remain flagged and the walls are of brick 
covered with coat after coat of shiny paint. But 
colours are brighter and the old Windsor-back 
hard chairs are being replaced by armchairs— 
although many old folk avoid the deeper and 
softer chairs. “Easy enough to sit in,” they say, 
“but it takes too much effort to get up again.” 
So you will still see the rows of chairs ranged 
against the walls and the old ladies knitting, or 
sitting with idle hands while their filmy eyes look 
steadily at nothing. But they are sitting there by 
choice and are doing nothing by choice. Perhaps 
because they are capable of little more. There are 
in all homes, apart from the chronic sick, a few 
old folk who are mentally feeble or deaf or failing 
in sight, and whose last years seem to be a biank. 

But most of them are active. They sit and 
gossip, squabble and read the newspapers, trot 
out to the shops or cinema and lead a full life. 
Some of them have chores to do, but, for the rest, 
their time is their own, although they must be in 
the Home by early evening unless they get a pass. 
Usually they see to it that they are in for meals. 
Food is the main preoccupation for many of them. 
In the Institution I know best, the old people sit 
at tables for four and are served from heated 
trolleys, so there is no danger that they will miss 
a mouthful. Yet they still start to queue outside 
the dining-room door up to half an hour before 
the meal starts. At meals the men sit by them- 
selves at one end of the dining-room, each man 
with his own favourite seat at a favourite table, 
and the women sit at the other side. The Warden 
has tried to make them mix, but on the whole 
they prefer not to. As long as the old Institutions 
are still in use, most married couples have to be 
separated—although they can spend all their 
waking hours together. “A surprising large num- 
ber are quite pleased about it,” I was told. 

Some Institutions are adapting blocks of exist- 
ing buildings so that more couples can stay 
together, but the more radical advance is in the 
new, smaller Eventide Homes which are run al- 
most as hotels. Each Home houses only a frac- 
tion of the number in the Institutions, and every 
resident has a separate room. The lounge and 
dining-rooms are cosy and small. Strangely 
enough the marriage rate in these circumstances is 
very high. The reason why men and women mix 
and even marry in the smaller Homes, while they 
stay apart in the Institutions is, I think, twofold. 
In part it is a difference in the atmosphere, and 
in part a difference in the inmate. The brighter, 
lively, active and useful old. people who still enjoy 
life are given the still severely limited accommo- 
dation in the small houses, while the Institutions 
cater for the more helpless. There are, of course, 
still very large numbers in the Institutions who 
should be in the small Eventide Homes. At the 
moment in London the large Institutions house 
about 5,000 people, as against just over 900 in 
the Homes; but there will always be need for some 
institutional accommodation. There are always 
those who would drag down the amenities of the 
Homes. There are the drunks, the downright 
filthy, the slow-witted and those who have never 
learned to live in rcasonable contiguity with their 
fellows. 

The Welfare authorities must also deal with 
the chrenic sick, although in doing so most local 
authorities are now breaking the law which 
decrees, under the National Health Acts, that the 
chronic sick shall be looked after in hospitals. 
Although many hospitals have space they have 
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not the staff to meet the need. Old folk who be- 
come bedridden, usually due to the diseases of 
ge, have therefore to stay put in the Institutions 
rhis not only breaks the law, but strains theis 
resources. There is a strong argument here for 
both changing the law and providing the re- 
sources. Many old folk have been living in 3 
Home for a long time. They simply do not want 
to be pushed around in their last vear or so. But 
they sull need care, and on a basis of one trained 
nurse per ward the Institutions cannot previde it 
adequately, although they try. 

Then again, these are only the old folk who 
become sick while living in Institutions, peaple 
who entered as able-bodied. The L.C.C. alone 
has tour to five hundred chronic sick in its 
charge. The chronic sick who are outside both 
hospital and Home, who need care, and can be 
accepted by neither, are in a very poor way. In 
the case of those who live alone, something will 
be done. But, if at all possible, they will be deft 
with relatives, despite the domestic difficulties and 
the consequential strain and suffering. Here the 
Welfare State breaks down. 

Large numbers of old folk fight against going 
to Homes. I have in my constituency a street 
long scheduled for demolition, Walls and ceil- 
ings are falling and the houses are being boarded 
up and sealed as they become empty. Many of 
the landlords have absconded and few of the 
tenants pay rent. Hidden away in the few re- 
maining habitable rooms in some of the houses 
are old men and women who live in dread that 
the street will be demolished—as it soon will— 
fearing that they will lose their homes and will 
have to go to the Institution. Almost without 
exception their rooms are wet and draughty, not 
surprisingly, as they are in houses where outer 
walls have gone and doors have become firewood, 
Most of the beds are a mess of squalid blankets. 
They take a mid-day meal several times a week 
from the meals-on- wheels service, and for the rest 
they brew tea or toast bread, or their sons or 
daughters bring food to them 

These are not people who live a decent life 
under difficulties. They are old folk who barely 
exist. Yet they will not be moved, and authority 
can step in only when they are manifestly beyond 
looking after themselves. I have argued with 
some of them. Welfare workers have pleaded 
with them. But they shake their heads. We tell 
them they will be fed and clothed, they will be 
frec to go out, free to have visitors. But they 
still refuse.—“ What'll happen to all my furni- 
ture ?” one old chap once said to me, pointing to 
1 brass bedstead tied with wire and piled high 
with old topcoats, and to a chair and a gas stove. 
“T might think about it if they’d store my furni- 
ture in case I want to come out again.” 

People come to the Homes in different ways. 
Some turn up and ask for admittance. The wel- 
fare officer investigates and, if the case is genuine, 
they are admitted. Some are brought by the 
children who can no longer manage to keep them 
because their own families are growing, or be- 
cause their children ate marrying and bringing 
1 husband or wife home to | ve with the parents. 
Others are simply not wanted. And so it goes 
on. They are admitted. They pay out of their 
personal income and have a little pocket-money. 
Some make friends, others live alone in a crowd. 
They grow attached to a favourite chair in a 
favourite room. The gregarious mix, play bil- 
liards and keep cheerful. Others sit. In some 
there is the great dignity and beauty of age. With 
others there is pathetic helplessness. The Wel- 
fare Machine does its best in its mechanical 
way. But the machine whici: can dispense affec- 
tion has yet to be designed. 

WILFRED FIENBURGH 


Hsueh-hsi 


{This is the second of a series of articles in which 

the author describes what he himself saw in China 
two years ago.] 
Every morning the office staff, each one with a 
glass of tea in front of him, met round a long, 
beige-topped table for an hour’s study before 
work. The group was mixed, and included 
university graduates, two former peasants, a girl 
typist and a Cantonese accountant. Sometimes the 
hour passed with reading. Usually it was a dis- 
cussion session where everyone, from the cook 
to the general secretary, aired his opinions. 

We started, as I recall, with the proposition that 
“* Labour Created the World” and the hand that 
first wielded tools had helped to fashion the brain, 
a proposition which led naturally into man’s 
origin and his relationship to apes. Not many 
had heard of Darwin’s theory. One of the clerks 
had been to a mission school, but it was run by a 
fundamentalist Protestant sect which ruled the 
theory out of order. The cook, an ex-policeman, 
found the possibility of any such relationship 
disturbing. He visited an exhibition on man’s 
development from Peking and Neanderthal to 
Modern, thought about it carefully and, one 
discussion period, looked solemnly at me, the 
only foreigner, observed the hair on my arms 
and addressed the group with conviction, ex- 
claiming, “‘I can understand that Peter might 
be related to an ape, but I can’t believe a Chinese 
could be.” He did not mean it as a sally. Ii 
was something he never considered before. 

From apes and man we went on to a brie‘ 
consideration of slave societies and feudalism, 
then to the history of China since the Opium 
War (raising such questions as “Why did 
Britain start the war?” “ Did America benefit 
from British penetration?’ ‘“ Was the Open 
Door po'icy one of generosity or ‘me too’ ?”’) 
and thence into consideration of topical affairs, 
foreign policy, the Marriage Law and land reform. 
Some of the subject matter was openly political. 
Much of it concerned social relations, land tenure. 
the ancient and abominable domination of woman, 
by man. The study group provided a vigorous 
forum for the exchange of experiences. How poor 
was the peasant ? One, son of a peasant, illustratec 
poverty from his own life. Was the position o/ 
women in the old society so bad ? The Cantonese: 
described how he had watched women being solc 
in market places and seen a percentage of the price 
handed to the local tax office. The level of dis- 
cussion was, not always high, but it was always 
lively and opened their minds to new ideas. 

Study, Hsueh-hsi, is common to all government 
organisations, co-operatives, trade unions, fac- 
tories and schools, even among the Chinese staff of 
foreign business firms ; and I came on the clerks of 
a branch of the Honkong and Shanghai Bank 
studying financial policies and related matters 
It has become a feature of life, a means<of inform. 
ing people of the whys and wherefores of law; 
and movements, not simply of their existence. 
‘To some extent the Newspaper Reading Circle; 
in the villages and the drive to teach illiterates, 
in which similar, simplified material is used, 
complement the study groups. 

After a while the group I attended assumed 
another aspect. It initiated criticism and self- 
criticism. This was not the case with all such 
groups. Our organisation happened to be a small 
one, and everyone working in it attended the 
study sessions, so the development was logicat. 
Each member had begun to think about the nature 
of society. What about their own relationship to 
society, and, more specifically, their effectiveness 


in the new society as reflected in their work ? 

It happened that a quarrel, a stupid clash of 
personalities, was upsetting the office routine. 
Two responsible staff members were involved. 
One thought the other was after his job. The 
second felt he was being ignored and pushed 
into the background. Both had once been in 
business, and both were university graduates. 
One morning it was suggested that the work of 
the office should be taken as the topic and that 
each one should describe his part, how he did it, 
what difficulties he encountered, and what he 
felt were his own deficiencies in his job. The 
consensus was that the time for it was overripe, 
and the one Communist in the group (which 
also included an ex-Communist) agreed to start 
the ball rolling by appraising his own activities. 
The following morning he began by making 
an astonishingly frank assessment of his short- 
comings, which others added to—he was, they 
mentioned, inclined to quick temper and some- 
times neglected to explain fully enough why he 
handied certain matters in such and such a 
way. There was a pause. The contestants were 
obviously called upon to speak, though no one 
expressly said so. One excused himself, saying 
he would like to think his actions over. The 
other began, very slowly, to disclose his own 
feelings on the conflict which held up the organ- 
isation’s work. The matter was not cleared up 
for several days, by which time everyone had dis- 
cussed his or her own work. Half-disclosures were 
followed by general discussion, general discussion 
by greater frankness. These two contestants, after 
all, were “‘ bosses ”’ who had criticised and never 
before been criticised. They had to overcome 
pride, conceit, and the fear that acknowledging 
their mistakes might lower their prestige and 
authority, and the way they responded 
the 


emphasised the hesitations and pride of 


intellectual. 

Mutual criticism and self-criticism is as common 
as daily study, and infinitely more important, 
though the two cannot be separated. The tech- 
nique as developed by the Communists is a gauge 
of work done, work in progress, and work to do. 
It is used by peasants, workers and wholly non- 
Communist groups. A West China church has 
adopted the practice, its congregation meeting 
with the preacher after service to analyse his 
sermon and decide whether he has presented the 
message of humility, charity or whatever his 
text may be in a manner they can understand. 

Most of the intellectuals (the category is broader 
than the English usage of the word suggests, and in- 
cludes students, teachers, some professional people, 
scientists) were given an opportunity to help and 
live with the peasants during land reform. This 
acted like a cathartic, particularly on those from 
landlord families. Some returned from it shocked, 
with a sense of guilt. Few had comprehended 
the detailed horror of landlord oppression and 
it was humbling to realise that each year of their 
education had cost the combined incomes of 
some tens of brutalised, illiterate peasant families. 
The experience brought them down to earth, 
showed them just why change had to come, 
mixed them with people to whom they had been 
strangers, and overcame some of their contempt, 
a scholar’s trait, for hewing, carrying and dirtying 
their hands. This was combined with the gradual 
introduction of criticism and self-criticism. Here 
was the rub. For it meant that a person's life 
was laid, so to speak, on the table, to be assessed 
by the individual and all those present in relation 
to social change. Had he helped better the 
peasant’s and worker’s lot in the past? Wiad he 
helped change society ? If not, what was the root 
of his passivity, or hostility ? 
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This was done where the person worked or 
taught, in the company of his colleagues, each 
discussing himself and his fellows. On occasion 
each one wrote out a summary of his own life, 
stating, for example, what he considered had 
been the influence upon him of growing up 
in a comfortable home into which he could 
retreat when difficulties faced him, and his 
attitude to manual labour. The process could 
not be forced. Upon its effect depended the 
degree of support to current ideas which many 
intellectuals would give. It could not be hurried 
The individual, it was argued, had to be Iet into 
it easily and be ruffled as little as possible. It 
did not mean that criticism was one-sided. 
Certainly it was possible to inject malicious 
destruction into the process, but anyone who 
loosed his tongue unwisely to pay back old scores 
might find himself the target of the severest 
criticism. Nor was the individual defenceless. 
He could counter unjust criticism, either of him- 
self or others, and the last thing he was expected 
to do was to immolate himself in violent self- 
criticism or neglect mention of his own and others’ 
good points. Nevertheless, however one views it, 
it was a painful experience. Yet it could be 
strikingly effective in making a person see himself 
against a background of revolutionary change. I 
met a journalist who told me that after a week of 
such discussion he understood how wrong and 
selfish his life had been. For a moment I thought 
he was either being naive or exaggerating. “‘ No,” 
he said, emphatically, “I mean it.” To him, 
moving as he had in Kuomintang circles, aware 
of corruption, resenting it but not fighting it, 
constituted a gross sin of omission. 

The technique was applied to day-to-day work 
by all sections of the population, only it was 
hardest for the intellectual because he was more 
self-contained and sensitive to his inherited 
position. A person’s work was the starting point. 
The good and the bad in it were analysed back to 
their causes. The analysis often jolted his ideas 
about himself. To take a simple example, the 
head of a university arts department had a balance 
left over from his annual budget. The biology 
department, which was expanding, ran out of 
funds and could not buy all the equipment it 
needed. The arts department head put his money 
aside for the next year, and did not mention the 
fact, though he knew the biology department 
could make good use of it. Why? Was he 
department-proud ? Did he not know the biology 
department was making experiments which would 
help local peasants? Did he not realise the 
welfare of the whole depended on the well-being 
of the parts? Instead of individual excellence 
and attainment, another yardstick was provided— 
How, in what degree, had he helped the peasants 
and workers and was he now doing so? Simply 
to acknowledge that such criticism was justified 
was not the end of it. A genuine acknowledge- 
ment would be reflected in subsequent work, as 
easily checked in a professor who had thought 
only in terms of his own department as in a lathe 
operator who skimped quality for output. 

Fundamentally criticism and = self-criticism 
represents a continuing, growing collective check 
on collective work. For the intellectuals its 
importance lies in the fact that they represented a 
small, privileged class, for only recently 85 per 
cent. of the population could not even read or 
write. Despite their eager alliance with the 
new they were inclined to other-worldliness, 
to isolation, and at times to an extreme and 
esoteric individualism. The problem was how 
best to fit them into a society where, contrary 
to custom, they were expected to pass their 
knowledge to as many as possible and to work 
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HE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH is more than a vast area ol 
the world’s surface. Our common wealth is alsothe abund- 
ance of technical and inventive genius within that area. 
BRUSH ABOE are largely concerned with the export of the means 
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export in terms of anything except brains is an anachronism. 


whereby the earth may become more fruitful. 
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with as many and varied groups as possible. 
Criticism and self-criticism was held to be part of 
the answer, for it did for the intellectual in greater 
degree what it did for others. It made him think 
of himself as a person playing a part in a group 
production and subordinated his role to the whole 
performance. It disciplined him and made him 
more useful. PreTER TOWNSEND 


Mute Slaves of 
Fashion 


"Turret is always a grain of disenchantment in 
going behind the scenes. Somebody, I recall, 
wrote a touching little story about a lonely, 
sentimental young man who lost his heart to an 
exquisite and unapproachable waxen lady who 
smiled, rain or shine, behind the glass of a shop- 
window. She was presumably en toi/ette, and 
perhaps alone, or with one graceful friend, in 
her elegance. Meet her sisters en masse, naked as 
the dawn, with no plate-glass partition between 
you and their jointed, idealised feminity; the 
effect is quenching. The hardiest Pygmalion 
would think twice before breathing life into such 
an embarrassing number of refined nudes as those 
which confront you in the showrooms of the 
makers of commercial lay figures. 

Yet these manufacturers are practitioners of 
an art which, in its original form, is of respectable 
antiquity. Lysistratos of Sycion having discovered 
how to make wax casts and plaster impressions, 
the Greeks and Romans went in for ancestral 
busts in a big way; and with the Renaissance 
came a revival of the use of waxen effigies, for the 
funeral processions of dead kings and the em- 
bellishment of churches with the appropriate 
saints—to say nothing of the craft of Black Magic. 
Secularisation followed: the showman, with his 
waxwork entertainment, became a teature of the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries ; and the tradi- 
tion he established still survives in Madame 
Tussaud’s and the Musée Grevin. It was not, 
however, until the end of the 19th century 
that the use of wax models to attract commercial 
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customers came into fashion. The hairdressers 
began it—about 1898 in Paris, and a year or two 
later in London—exhibiting in their windows the 
high-piled coiffures of the period. 

The trick apparently had customer-appeal. 
With Paris (1905) still in the lead, a London maker 
of waxworks, whose atelier you may still see near 
the antique-junk-market of Portobello Road, 
was advertising in 1908 full-length ‘“ Tableau 
Figures’ for window display. Being of wax, 
these ladies had one disadvantage : they could not 
stand heat; and after the end of World War I, 
when shop windows began to have more brilliant, 
hotter lighting, manufacturers had to have re- 
course to stouter substitutes for wax. Laminated 
paper or pdpier mdché, sandpapered smooth, 
polished and painted, was adopted, and is still in 
use for the less expensive types of lay figures— 
the hands being made of pliable rubber latex. 
Superior ladies are made of a patent composition 
guaranteed to be more lovely than life. 

The process of manufacture is quite elaborate, 
and is a real handicraft—to give it no higher term. 
First, a clay model is made from commercially 
‘‘ ideal’? measurements. (For the information of 
women readers of this journal, let me add that the 
standard measurements represent Size 38 in this 
country ; but Britain is alone in displaying O.S. 
figures in its windows.) From the model a plaster 
(waste) mould is taken, and from that is cast a 
plaster model which is given a perfected finish. 
The plaster model is then dissected and moulds 
are taken of its sections—head, torso, arms, legs 
and so forth. From these moulds the final figure 
is cast in bits and assembled with the articulation 
necessary for display. It is then sprayed and hand 
coloured, and provided with teeth, and eyes and 
hair. On top-grade figures the hair is an im- 
portant factor, and wigs will not do at all. Each 
hair—the raw material coming from sources as 
diverse as Confucian China and Christian con- 
vents—is individually affixed ; and the result is a 
coiffure which can be washed and restyled 
with the changes in fashion. 

Herein, of course, lies the figure-maker’s chief 
problem—and also the economic basis for his 
continuance in business. Forty years ago you 
could buy a passable shop-window lady for less 
than a fiver ; to-day she will cost, in top quality, 
something like £70. Thus those retail distributors 
who go in largely for this form of window display 
are locking up quite a lot of capital in these assets. 
So, when they buy a new set of lay figures, they 
naturally hope that the manufacturer will 
anticipate, if possible, next year’s fashion. He 
does his best ; and a look through old catalogues 
of figures—whose “lines’’ range from the Ed- 
wardian S-shaped women of my childhood, 
through the boyish, flat-breasted creatures of the 
shapeless early ‘twenties to the narrow-waisted, 
long-legged “uplift bra” girls of to-day— 
shows how sensitive to fashion’s changes these 
creators of its mute slaves have been. Even so, 
I am told, the normal life of a show-figure in 
London’s West End is rarely more than five years : 
after that, she is relegated to some less fashion- 
conscious small provincial town. Hence the 
recurring need for renewals saves a market which 
would otherwise, since composition ladies can 
stand hard knocks, be glutted. 

But for the male visitor who has made his way 
into the showrooms of this strange, specialised 
business, the most interesting question perhaps 
is the facial personality given to the figures. The 
really sophisticated shopper, it seems, does not 
need or want the appeal of a head at all: the 
shopper’s imagination can be relied on to provide 
face, hat and accessories for a dress hung from 
headless shoulders. If head there be, it is best 
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stylised, almost abstract. But there are weaker, 
less imaginative sisters, one gathers, who require 
to be attracted by a figure complete in every visible 
detai]— a golden rule seemingly in the “ popular ” 
trade. What sort of features, then—idealised, 
classic, common-or-garden, virtuous or minxish ? 
Old catalogues suggest that virtue, or at least an 
air of superior aloofness, went down well in the 
Twenties and Thirties. To-day the recipe seems 
to be more complex : the lady must be naturalistic 
up to a point, and have character ; but the character 
must be that of a glamourised type, the career 
gifl who so nearly gets an offer from Hollywood, 
or for whose flat the good-looking Managing 
Director pays the rent. To create this sales-com- 
pelling impression, and at the same time to follow 
strictly the principle that the face must never 
distract attention from the dress, is the current 
problem of artists in window display. I don’t 
know whether the sentimental young man in the 
story would have approved of their contemporary 
achievements. But then, sentiment of that sort is 
probably out of fashion. 
AYLMER VALLANCE 


Aerated Waters 


“Te personal charm of the hostess counts for 
something even among people who are so 
dependent on luxury as the English upper classes,” 
announces Mrs. C. S. Peel in her How To Keep 
House (1902), but it is not charm at which Mrs. 
Peel aims, it is efficiency. In her opening chapters, 
she deals with the best expenditure outlay for 
incomes ranging from £200 (‘* Holidays spent 
with friends ”’) to £2,000, naturally feeling rather 
more at home with the latter sum. Was there. 
one wonders, an Edwardian social cachet in the 
presence and use of acrated waters? These 
refreshing beverages are not mentioned until we 
reach the £400 mark and then they are constantly 
budgeted for, sometimes ranking in importance 
with ‘“* Groom-gardener, to live out,’’ sometimes 
bracketed incomprehensibly — with 
materials, flowers and soap. 

Mrs. Peel is scornful of the muddled and the 
improvident. ‘ Sullenness, or even temper, on 
the part of the housemaid may surely be forgiven ”’ 
when, having prepared herself for the afternoon 
(black dress, muslin apron, turn down collar, 
cuffs, cap), it is suddenly sprung on her that a 
spare room must be made ready (biscuits at the 
bedside, and, of course, aerated waters). This lack 
of foresight may well have extended to other 
departments and may enable the housemaid to 
have her revenge later in the day, popping a 
spiteful face round the door shortly before dinner 
and crying triumphantly, “ If you please, ma’am, 
there are no aerated waters.’’ Follow Mrs. Peel 
and avoid such uncomfortable moments. 

Let us see how the experienced Edwardian 
mistress sets about the week. Sailing into the 
larder on Monday morning, she finds present the 
remains of a forequarter of cold lamb, the carcase, 
two legs and one wing of a cold boiled chicken, 
and half a bowl of fruit salad. ‘‘ The mistress 
takes in the situation and disposes of the 
materials.””» Monday’s meals seem more or less 
settled, it being only necessary to order bacon (to 
accompany the fricassee of chicken), cream for the 
tomato soup, fillets of plaice (to precede the cold 
lamb, now tricked out as croiistades a la diable), 
and partridges. Tuesday’s breakfast is but a 
snackette: omelette with green peas, cold partridge. 
bacon (a butter-dish to each two covers). 

Meals below stairs are chancy, luncheon on 
September 9 being substantially the same as in 
the dining-room, the servants being 


cleaning 


denied 
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nothing but Yorkshire pudding, cold partridge, 
and custard with their jam tart. On August 7, 
however, having sent aloft clear soup, fillets of 
plaice, tartar sauce, potatoes, veal cutlets, peas, 
chocolate souffié, cheese and dessert, we find the 
servants’ hall gazing bemused at the cold meat and 
pickles that have been firmly prescribed for them. 
Was sullenness, or even temper perhaps, being 
punished ? Is it conceivable that Agnes had once 
again become flummoxed over the aerated waters ? 
Had cook forgotten to enter up the Duplicate- 
Order Book, or had she taken exception to a 
routine check of her back premises, sinks and 
grease traps? “Should the cook resent this 
inspection, let her realise that it is your house and 
that she is yet your servant, and if she does not 
appreciate the position .. .,”’ etc., etc. Cold 
meat may well bring it home to her, and also to 
Agnes for not comprehending that “ at all meals, 
aerated waters should be in readiness.” 

Cooks, it seems, come in five kinds: the cook- 
housekeeper, the professed cook, the cook, the 
plain cook, and the cook-general. Of these, the 
jolliest kind to be is the professed cook; cook- 
housekeepers may get £10 a year more but it 
entails that fussing business of composing menus, 
peering up chimneys to detect soot, and ensuring 
that a couvre-pied is available in each spare room 
for warding off draughts from visitors’ feet. The 
professed cook, in carefree ease, can devote her 
time to making things agreeably hot for the others : 
she must “ see that the behaviour of the kitchen- 
maid and scullerymaid is satisfactory . . . see 
that what cooking is done by the under-maids is 
done properly.”” When surfeited with chivvying, 
she may inspect the stores or chat with the 
butler (clean-shaven, except in the case of an ex- 
soldier, when a moustache may be retained). 

Furthermore, no hour is laid down at which 
the professed cook must rise, while the cook is 
down at 6.45 and wiping the larder shelves, the 
plain cook is down at 6.30 and doing the dining- 
room grate (whilst the dust is settling she gets 
busy with doorstep and brasses), and the cook- 
general is down at 6 and, before breakfast is so 
much as cleared, she has cleaned doorstep, 
brasses, dining-room and hall, wolfed her own 
breakfast, tidied kitchen and larder, “ and put on 
a plain pudding.” “It is difficult,” muses Mrs. 
Peel, reflecting on the cook-general’s life, “ to 
define the duties of such domestics, for really they 
are supposed to do the entire work of the house.”’ | 
Therefore, there being no parlourmaid, it is the 
cook-general who must, on the stroke of 10 p.m., 
bring in the aerated waters. 

After informing us that charwomen get 2s. 


6d. | 
a day “ and food, generally beer,’ Mrs. Peel runs | 


off a most varied list of household hints. Parlour- 
maids may clean no boots other than patent 
boots. Soot is a valuable manure: dissuade the 
sweep from making off with it. The third 
sitting-room is dusted by the housemaid (at just 
about 6.52 a.m.). Ifa guest “ has had her bicycle 
cleaned, she should certainly remember the fact 
when bestowing her douceurs.”” Remove beetles 
by means of the “Demon” beetle trap, or, if 
your nerves are equal to it, dart after lights out 
“into the room where they congregate ”’ and lay 
about you with a shovel. Beetles are allergic to 
rhubarb leaves but regard footwear as edible and 
tasty. Remove flies by the simple method of 
seizing a damp duster and squashing them on the 
windows. When shutting up the house, smear all 
metal articles with mutton fat. 

Mrs. Peel is particularly lucid on the subject 
of drains. Flush these every day with water, “ the 
sudden rush of one bucketful”’ being more 
effective than any amount of tame trickling. 
Those interested in the rival claims of water- 
borne and earth sanitation “should read the 


works on this subject from the pen of Dr. V. 
Poore.’’ If you favour the earth system, select 
your “ patent automatic seat ’’ and do make sure 
that only the top spit of garden soil is used ; you 
will need first to dry it in a shed and then riddle it ; 
mix it with ashes, if you feel you must, but this 
practice will be mere embroidery. Water-borne 
systems are all very well, but what about the 
“back pressure of foul gases’? Here, however, 
the servants will come in handy, a sore throat, 
blood poisoning, or even typhoid below stairs 
being a useful reminder that the moment has come 
for an expert to remove the “ D”’ traps and cast 
a knowledgeable eye into the inspection chambers. 
One would hardly dare to question Mrs. Peel. 
One just wonders at what point in the Victorian 
or Edwardian eras it was de rigueur for the butler 
to “open the drawing-room door wide and say 
in a loud voice, ‘ Dinner is on the table.’ ”’ 
ARTHUR MARSHALL 


Hey, Presto! 


A cranp Festival of Magic enveloped the Scala 
Theatre the other week. Every night, with a 
matinee thrown in, wands waved, handkerchiefs 
blossomed, liquids changed hue, the snipped rope 
regained its wholeness, rabbits were lifted by 
the ears out of hats, and of course the lady was 
sawn in half. 

When, alack, were ladies not sawn in half? 
A mere thirty years ago, it appears—on stage, 
that is to say. And now no visitation of conjurers 
is complete without them. Others we can (and 
at the Scala did) dispense with: the ghost at 
the piano, the levitated boy, King Charles’s 
head. But a scrupulous bisection—instilled in 
us, after all, by Euclid—we myst have. 

The situation has a decided appeal. How they, 
the ill-starred pair, may have come to their 
present pass, what it signifies, where it leads, we 
may not of course know; nar whether it is of 
regular, even weekly, occurr¢nce. But supper, 
we may presume, has passed with small appetite 
and few words ; the servants have been dismissed 
for the evening. The hour strikes. All is pre- 
pared. Then how trustfully, with tender gaze 
and smile never faltering, will she submit to the 
whim of her strange lover; he (the victim, no 
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doubt, of some Hoffmannesque addiction) points 
to the gaping trunk; in she must get; she's 
tied up; the door or lid closes, the clasps snap 
to; and now begins the ordeal with its pledge-—— 
but do we detect anguish in the lover's face ? 
—of a happy conclusion. Terribly, in a silence 
broken by the metallic clang and rasp, the 
moments go by; there is an even more dreadful 
pause when, work done, the hero may perhaps sét 
mopping his brow ; then one by one the instru- 
ments of martyrdom are withdrawn, and it's 
all over. Out she steps, fresh ds morning, while 
the orchestra triumphantly holds a chord— 
» since one can hardly suppose the rolcs 
reversed. For a gentleman, in the circumstances, 
to enter or leave that trunk into which, with all 
the ceremony attending a wedding-cake, sabres 
have been thrust and saws introduced, would 
bring, even in these days, profound disillusion. 
No, it is up to her. 

Wardrobes are another matter. Better men 
than | have found them accommodating, and when 
the wardrobe stands high and dry in a field, 
serving as the village lock-up—as it did in the 
resuscitation of Nevil Maskelyne’s Wl, the 
Witch, and the Watchman—why, anyone might 
find himself there under a new moon. Sixty or 
so members of the audience, mostly children, 
chose to go through first, on a tour of inspection. 
(A healthy distrust of the furniture would seem 
the lesson of all these pieces.) Then the wardrobe 
was locked, the play started. A “ comedy of the 
year 1750,” it dealt boisterously with a pair of 
lovers, a gnarled parent, a gooseflesh constable, 
a witch, a monkey, and hints of the very Devil. 
One or more of these was always in clink (though 
never the right one), and what with scampering 
round and nipping in and never coming out, and a 
cupboard displayed old Mrs. 
Hubbard’s when it should have been crammed, 
we grew dizzy keeping track of persons and 
events. The Monkey especially made the most 
of a very uncertain status, and the whole romp 
left us wishing that conjurers, who don’t have to 
prove how clever they are, would adhere more to 
a past in which mystery flourished. Fairies, 
ghosts, goblins, familiars, poltergeists, aud their 
successors in ectoplasm and cosmic ray, offer 
surely a richer field of bamboozlement than the 
silk handkerchief and the helpful cylinder. 
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It seemed to me, as an outsider at these festivities 
of The Magic Circle, that the magician was 
letting go of too much. His style grows familiar. 
He is giving up dread. What he needs is a sound 
Gothic revival. 

However I must admit that the appearance 
of young Mr. Fred Kaps (World Champion 
Conjurer, Madrid, 1950) quite upset these 
reflections. Mr. Kaps is a dandy. He strolls on in 
evening dress, twirling a cane, lifting an opera- 
hat, radiating inscrutable ease; the perfect 
cigarette advertisement. He glances over his 
newspaper as only the man of fashion, in thrall 
to horses and women, can, at the same time 
rolling it faultlessly round his cane, and with some 
news item about to vanish always catching his 
eye; then the final corner is smoothed, the 
stop-press lingered over, and with a gesture— 
so much will to-morrow!—paper and cane 
float away in a crumpled ball. No mistaking 
the fluency, the impeccableness of those fingers. 
They summon a pack of cards, and the cards 
dance for them, fly, turn over, stand on end: 
Kings and Queens start from the atmosphere, to 
be scattered recklessly. Mr. Kaps smiles, sweeps 
off his hat. Now he seeks the relief of a cigarette, 
and the cigarette’s his; blows a smoke-cloud, 
from it detaches a new lit cigarette, flings aside 
the old, puffs, plucks, again and again. Thin 
air be damned, he’ll rifle it thick! And the 
orchestra goes on playing soft dance tunes. 
And Mr. Kaps, smiling, says not a word. Why 
should he? His fingers, those most eloquent 
actors, have spoken for him. They have reached 
the end of their idyll, and the applause storms 
across. Encore! But all we can bring back now 
is the smile, the congratulation. A miracle is 
over. Out of artfulness has sprung art. 

G. W. STONIER 


When boaters bedecked the Thames, the 
his unstinted approval for perfection and nothing less. 
fastidious age Straight Cut won their good name. 
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A ST. DGMINIC MASS 


One evening last week, the Third Programme 
broadcast a performance by the B.B.C. West of 
England Singers of Edmund Rubbra’s Opus 
66, a work so impressive and so beautiful as to 
overshadow the usual round of Festival Hall 
concert-giving. This is his Missa in honorem 
Sancti Dominici, published in 1949, and not to be 
confused with his Anglican Missa Cantuarensis, 
Opus 59, composed in 1945. Both scores are 
available from Messrs Lengnick, and they offer 
many interesting points of comparison. Their 
scale, length and style are very different. The 
Canterbury Mass is elaborately laid out for solo 
voices and double choir (the Decani and Cantoris 
of English cathedral tradition), and its Creed is 
accompanied by organ. The St. Dominic Mass, 
about half as long, maintains an a cappella style 
throughout and is strictly liturgical after the 
Roman use. The earlier work conveys the general 
impression of a thoroughly effective occasional 
piece; the newer and shorter work speaks 
with restraint the direct and unmistakable lan- 
guage of personal conviction. In it, the composer 
has condensed his thoughts to a remarkable 
degree: of the six sections of the Mass, four 
occupy only two pages of score apiece. 

Whatever the harmonic developments of in- 
strumental music, it is likely that the best choral 
writing will remain anchored, however distantly, 
to the common chord. You may compose a 
*twelve-note”’ fugue for a choir if you like, 
but it is doubtful if you will ever hear it accurately 
sung. Composers who recognise this truth do 
not necessarily, however, wish their choral works 
to be confined to modal or diatonic platitude 
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It seems to me that in his new Mass Rubbra has 
steered with perfect judgment between a tame 
pastiche-style and excessively chromatic ‘* word- 
painting.” The open fifth, without major or 
minor inflection, is used throughout the Mass as 
a point of departure and return. It is possible that 
these open fifths symbolize for the composer some 
sort of absolute: recalling medieval organum, 
they suggest simple faith, or the abstract notion 
of Divinity. Musically they come like a draught 
of clear water. They enable the composer 
to diverge into new and distant keys without the 
chromatic deliquescence of modulation. Some of 
his key-changes, often enharmonically achieved, 
are remote and very beautiful, but they are not 
startling or luscious or sticky. 

Rubbra does not depart from pure a cappella 
layout except when he subdivides the voices in 
order to produce a massive chord sequence ; 
on these occasions the delicacy of his ear is shown 
by the perfect, often very original, spacing of the 
parts. Such a passage occurs at the beginning of 
the Gloria. There is a forte unison opening, 
followed by a minim rest; then the words 
‘Et in terra pax ”’ are set to music which 
spreads nobly from a piano unison ‘o closely 
spaced harmony which shows a preference for 
common chords in the first inversion. In the 
‘Et in Spiritum Sanctum” of the Creed a 
mysterious simplicity is produced by p/anissimo 
conjunct motion, with the male voices maintain- 
ing consecutive octaves and fifths in their lowest 
register. The effect of these passages is never 
thick or muddy. 

The purity and sonority of Rubbra’s choral 
writing in this work is all the more striking by 
contrast with his normal orchestral style. In his 
five symphonies, it has often seemed as though he 
were writing for an ideal orchestra, an orchestra 
free from all grossly physical attributes and 
liabilities, one in which contrapuntal strands might 
be freely developed in any register, and for any 
length of time, without fear of consequent 
thickness, greyness or drabness of sound. It 
is certainly true that his symphonic openings and 
central intermezzo movements contain lovely 
stretches of scoring; it is also true that in part 
the coarse impression left by his tuttis results 
from poor playing and inadequate rehearsal. 
But, after making all allowances, there is surely 
a residuum of truth in the objections to Rubbra’s 
scoring; and I think he has recognised this 
himself in certain orchestral revisions which he 
has made to one of his earlier symphonies. 
How are we to reconcile this occasional obtuseness 
with the exquisite sense of sonority shown through- 
out the St. Dominic Mass ? Perhaps the nature 
of his symphonic style—endlessly self-generating 
melodic polyphony—is unsuited, without further 
modification, to the heterogeneous timbres and 


| strengths of our twentieth-century orchestra. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TEMPTATIONS OF TALENT 


The present lack of any central tradition of 
painting or sculpture—either to work within or 
to rebel against—has had far-reaching results on 


the working artist. The natural, traditional 
development of an artist depends upon such 
qualities as patience, the gradual acquiring of a 
degree of dexterity, the strengthening of imagin- 
ation, the precise refinement of method. If 
the artist happens to be a genius, his originality 
will force him to enlarge upon the vision and 
method with which he has made himself 
competent, and he will create a new synthesis. 
But for the ordinary talented painter, in these 
normal circumstances, the temptation is simply 
to over-cherish what he has inherited. Now- 
adays the exact opposite is true.. The temptation 
for the talented painter is to reject all ready- 
made solutions and to think in terms of excessive 
individuality and complexity. As a result, the 
development of an artist today depends not 
only on the qualities I have mentioned, but first 
and foremost on his being able to prune his 
various ambitions until they become consistent 
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with one another. Any general tradition obviously 
reduces the abuse of talent. Today such abuse 
is widespread. Yet to say this is not necessarily 
to condemn the individual artists concerned, 

Look, for example, at McWilliam’s sculptures 
(worked directly in metal) at the Hanover Gallery. 
These, although a considerable advance on any 
of his previous work, still illustrate a confusion of 
principle. His aim in these elongated, scaffolding- 
like figures, in which the mass of their bodies is 
left out and only the “ framework” put in, is, 
I think, to find an austerely architectural ex- 
pression for some human idea—Parents and 
Children, Mother and Daughter. They are an 
attempt to create a monumental sculpture in 
line with the free, fluid space so typical of the 
best modern architecture. But the trouble is 
that the forms used are not logical formalisations— 
depending upon a process of analysis, simpli- 
fication and reconstruction, but are wilful dis- 
tortions—essentially arising from, and demanding 
some personally emotional justification. The 
spaces left, where the torsos should be, don’t 
give the spectator a sense of formal release and 
pleasure, but an almost surrealist shock. And 
if this is the case, if McWilliam is really a 
romantic, rather subjective artist (look, in- 
c dentally, at the girl floating above her bed and 
the purely romantic particularisation of the bed- 
clothes and bedstead), then he should work with 
undisguised emotion, with far greater warmth 
and probably on a smaller scale. His small figures 
of Cain and Abel (the best is No. 14) suggest 
that he may be beginning to do so. 

Upstairs in the same gallery are twenty paintings 
by Robin Campbell which I found admirable 
and hopeful. But ina rather special way. Campbell 
although forty, has only been painting during 
the years since the war. Thus, these are the 
works of an apprentice, but of an apprentice 
who has a mature understanding of his own 
intentions. Realising his temperamental affinity 
with the cubists, and in particular with Gris 
and Léger, he has submitted himself to the 
discipline of that movement—just as most art 
students are still taught to submit themselves to 
the discipline of Renaissance drawing. I find 


this admirable and hopeful because, although | 


Campbell is not yet an original artist, his work 
is full of genuine but controlled excitement. One 


feels that the objects in his still-lives—tankards, | 


match-boxes, saucepans, bottles, studio acces- 
sories—are vital symbols for him: not esoteric 
symbols, but microcosmic examples of the 
rational organisation, the carpentry, the practical, 
applied imagination to be found in the man- 
made world as a whole. And at the same time, 
in his best pictures (Nos. 6, 7, 11, 13, 17) these 
qualities are made manifest in the process of 
painting itself—in his analysis of overlapping, 
turning planes, in his balancing of flat pattern 
and three-dimensional space, in his sturdy (in 
contrast to the fashionably effete) assessment of 
textures. The confusion in Campbell's case 
arises in his landscapes and certain semi-abstract 
paintings. In these he sacrifices the natural 
precision of his analytical vision for quite in- 
compatible rather Klee-like decorative general- 
isations. If he can clear his own mind about this 
and finally tackle subjects which are more than 
microcosms, he will be a first-rate painter. 

At the Appolinaire Gallery are 30 paintings 
by Benjamin Creme (born 1922)—mostly formal- 
ised landscapes. Their composition, in terms of 
pure design, is sometimes very impressive and 
several have a certain poetic intensity. But, 
again, the trouble is that at the moment their 
poetry and their design are incompatible. The 
poetry is genuinely extracted from the subject, 
while the composition is more often than not 
an arbitrary “‘ grid’ imposed upon it. Somehow 
he must relate his feelings as a person to his 
knowledge as a designer. Strong passages, 
like the trees and the holes of space between 
them in No. 15, make me think that if he works 
with a more direct respect for his subjects, he 
will be able to do so. 
, JOHN BERGER 


RADIO NOTES 


Tue Imaginary Conversation, though there may 
be no action at all, has an implicit dramatic 
requirement ; even the best quality talk is not 
enough without an imaginatively convincing 
occasion. The recently revived Tram to Banbury 
(a meeting between Newman and Kingsicy a few 
years after the publication of the Apologia) was a 
good example of the contained drama in a setting 
of ideas ; so, last week, in lighter and drier mood, 
was Honor Tracy’s De Jl’ Angleterre, or Miss 
Austen Provides a Foot-Note. Here, Miss Tracy, 
drawing prettily—indeed, shamelessly—on the 
device Coincidence, did what history never 
contrived to do in bringing together Jane Austen 
and Mme de Stael. For not only did the visiting 
lioness, “‘ confirming by direct observation of the 
English scene the intuition already supplied by 
her genius,”’ invite the unaccompanied English 
gentlewoman into her carriage, but directed the 
conversation, all unaware, to a little work called 
Pride and Prejudice. Yet, the two ladies being 
what they were, neatness as much as fancy seemed 
to govern the chances of the situation. The 
juxtaposition was a nice one, and suited the 
author’s witty pen. I recall Miss Austen asking 
her companion: “On what aspects of English 
life could I be better informed than you ?” ; 
denying that the Englishwoman was an enigma ; 
being told that a lady was to be distinguished not 
by her propriety, but by “her generosity! her 
passion! her courage! her enthusiasm for all 
which elevates above the vulgar and the 
mediocre !”’; observing that “a comfortable 
income is not to be despised: although persons 
who have been used all their lives to great wealth 
may not agree”; and, after receiving a final 
castigation, remarking: ‘““ Why, ma’am, I don’t 
know when I have heard my own situation so 
prettily summarised: and if the course you 


suggest were not the one I have always followed, 
I believe I should adopt it at once.’ 
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Austen’s day perhaps; though the “ footnote ’ 
with which she provided the opposing lady did 
deal with the absence of irony in English conversa- 
tion. Rayner Heppenstell was the producer: 
the two speakers were Betty Hardy and Jeanette 
Tregarthen. 

No medieval moralist could have devised a 
more ironic time for Michael Tippett’s impressive 
talk on Pride (the first in a series on The Seven 
Deadly Sins and the Contemporary World) than 
immediately following The Pilgrims’ Dinner, 
with its jaunty speeches on war and rearmament 
by General Ridgway and the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Tippett is not only one of the few speakers 
whose talks on aesthetics have a_ tolerable 
philosophic content; he is also one of the few 
who can speak on ethical problems without the 
detachment of the professional theologian. His 
analysis of collective sin and private guilt made 
a valuable opening to what should, in idea at 
least, prove a series of unusual interest. 

The Guv’nor was a tribute to George Edwardes 
(“ creator of English Musical Comedy ”’), arranged 
by Charles Brewer, produced by John Tylee, 
introduced (and, I suspect, inspired in the zest 
of its pfesentation) by Sir Compton Mackenzie. 
Though I have several times written ungraciously 
about theatrical tributes on the radio, I must 
declare that this programme—an hour of songs, 
with a littk commentary, from the original 
Edwardes productions—I found entirely enchant- 
ing. This was not only for the charm of the 
songs themselves, which was considerable, but 
for the singing—light, gay, mannered, delicate, 
irresistible, and sounding both in air and diction 
very much (I imagine, as one born a post- 
Edwardian) as they must have done on the lively 
stage of fifty years ago. 

It was a strange experience on a rainy October 
evening to listen to A Company of Fools, a sequence 
of plaintive and beautiful poems by James 
Kirkup. Yet their content was not simple; for 
all his loneliness and child-like visions the Fool 
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Mm each poem is living in the same world as 
ourselves. The choice of the readers—two 
women (Siobhan McKenna and Julia Lang)— 
turned out to be brilliantly successful; their 
clear, unemotional, rather youthful voices bringing 
out most movingly the poems’ tender, wry, and 
thoughtful melancholy. 

Naomi Lewis 


THE MOVIES 


“Kon-Tiki”’ and “ Strangers in the House,”’ 
at the Curzon 


“Venetian Bird,’’ at the Leicester Square 


“L’Amour, Madame,” at the Cameo-Poly- 
technic 


The Curzon cinema, having been—from the 
critic’s point-of view—laid up for so long, returns 
with a double programme hard to beat. Perhaps 
it was as well that we had to wait for Kon-Tiki. 
The film doesn’t add much, but refreshes splen- 
didly. All we ask, in such a case, is authenticity; 
and here are the camera’s first-hand jottings, with 
no more art—in fact, with considerably less—than 
the prinied narrative. Thor Heverdahl speaks a 
commentary that is pleasantly undemonstrative; 
members of the expedition are interviewed; and 
Mr. Richard Dimbleby briefiy recapitulates with 
the aid of maps and stills the theory that gave 
birth to adventure. 

We watch with our own eyes the raft taking 
shape, the send-off, the big seas (but don’t see 
the biggest), the parrot and the oil stove, the fish 
speared or picked up on deck, the bathing, the 
sharks, the great shark-whale. This last it is in- 
deed a thrill to encounter, dimly, shadowily, as it 
slides its mottled breadth under the raft; to and 
iro it has passed; and then the man with the 
harpoon can’t resist striking. Insanely frivolous? 
But it did the trick, or at least didn’t upset the 


NEW CHEAP 


These BEA return fares from London 
to Paris offer something new—services 
at cheap rates throughout the day, from 
early morning to late evening. (There 
is also a cheap single fare at £6.10.0). 
You fly in the comfort of Viking airliners. 
Light refreshments (coffee and biscuits) 
are included in the fare. Drinks and 
cigarettes are duty-free. And, although 
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applecart; the survivors are here to chuckle about 
it. The other enormous danger was the quite un- 
predictable one, when (against all the odds) they 
had travelled their four thousand miles, of making 
a landing. Knife-edged coral almost undid them 
where sharks’ teeth had failed. But their luck 
held. They wrecked without loss; soon the 
camera is doing what it enjoys most—lingering 
on the humours of salvaging and picking oui 
friendly natives. Never has amateur film-making 
so come into its own, for while we might enjoy 
more a better made film, it would be another and 
distracting enjoyment. 

Strangers in the House comes from a Simenon 
novel—one I haven’t read, and obviously a very 
good one—and has a script by Henri Clouzot and 
Raimu in the chief part. This combination of 
talents, well marshalled by Henri Decoin, proves 
irresistible. The film (dated 1941) belongs to the 
self-critical -period of French cinema, the phase 
of Goupé Mains Rouges and Le Corbeau; and 
one may think it a pity—purely, of course, from 
the cinematic point of view—that England and 
America haven’t had to undergo a similar trial. 
Here at any rate is as good a Simenon film as has 
yet been made, a drama in which the grey 
lyricism of a provincial town, the hideous dilapi- 
dation and respectability of the old and the 
criminal instincts of the young, are brought to- 
gether with a rare zest. Add to them Raimu, a 
barrister turned drunken anchorite, since his 
wife’s death twenty years before, who comes back 
to life and the criminal courts with an almost 
Strindbergian vigour; and you have Strangers in 
the House. Raimu’s role (a corpse and _ his 
daughter’s implication in murder gradually wake 
him) is far from pure comedy; and I’m not sure 
that I haven’t enjoyed this as much as any of his 
performances. Drunken delicacy, disdain and 
wit do not rob Raimu of the power of suggesting 
a sombre background. And his Timon-like de- 
nunciation of society in court, followed by “ And 
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BEA, in common with other European 
airlines, must now charge for transport 
between Town Terminal and Airport, 
these new fares still represent a real 
advance in popuiar-priced air travel. 
Book at your Travel Agent, BEA Offices, 
or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14,26 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel: GERrard 
9833). 
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AIR Wats 


| considerable interpretative artist. 


| (Audrey Freeman) and a chorus of Orphans 
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now I am very thirsty ”, forms the perfect climax 
and release. 

L’Amour, Madanie brings us Arletty as her- 
self, or rather as a signed sketch of herself, in a 
gay Riviera scandal involving a doggy young lover 
(Francois Périer) who invents the affair to raise 
his status. He—thanks to an_ indefatigable 
mother—succeeds in compromising her: and 
apparently she doesn’t mind. She pats him on 
the head, wields an impervious beauty, dresses 
fantastically, never ceases to triumph, and in the 
end gets him to write a play for her. The last is 
the least convincing: we don’t see the play, 
also we don’t see how, in the circumstances, any 
play could emerge. It is all amusing enough; 
but how much funnier, one couldn’t help think- 
ing, would be a Love, My Dear situated in East- 
bourne. 

Venetian Bird is for those who have forgotten 
The Third Man, with Venice for Vienna, 
machine-gun politics, antique shop, cat in door- 
way, shadows across square. No sewer, but roof- 
tops. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Jean-Michel] Damase and Bernard Lefort, at 
the Wigmore Hall 

The first of the new series of French Saturday 
afternoon concerts drew a large audience last week. 
Jean-Michel Damase is a gifted young composer, 
influenced by Fauré, and also by Poulenc. He played 
his own Piano Sonata, a pleasant “‘ sophistication 
of the graceful,’’ unashamed of its debts and marked 
by smartness, case, and fiuent invention. No Exit, 
a setting of six nostalgic poems by Paul Gilson about 
one ‘‘ Lorna de Maida Vale,’’ proved more individual 
and was beautifully written in both voice and piano 
parts. It was a group of Messiaen’s Poémes pour Mi, 
however, which sounded a new and arresting note. 
“* Mi’’ is Mme Messiaen : the songs, to the composer’s 
own verses, are ardent, deeply felt, and fascinating in 
their use of intensely persona) sonorites and rhythms. 
Messiaen listens to the sounds of nature: in the 
Poémes pour Mi these form a vitalising influence, 
thoroughly assimilated, sensed in the freshness of 
the music rather than detected. In The Blackbird, 
a flute piece played by Alex Murray, they seemed too 
simply imitated. Bernard Lefort has a high baritone 
of pleasing quality, generally smooth but with a 
tendency to edginess in forte. In the new songs, and 
Faure’s Poéme dun jour, L’ Horizon chimérique, and 
Ravel’s Don Quichotie cycle, he showed himself a 
The next concert 
in the series is on November 29, a duo-piano recital 


| by Robert and Gaby Casadesus. 
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“Love from Judy” at the Saville 


This new version of Daddy Long-Legs is the 


| latest full-scale, high-powered attempt to prove an 
| all-English 


team capable of turning out a musical 
comedy fit to be judged by Oklahoma standards. It 
has almost all the ingredients: 
right kind of story, gay 


of young talent. It ha 


good production, the 
and costumes and lots 
everything, in fact, except 
any good tunes. ‘There is nothing that one leaves the 
theatre humming—and this, surely, is the ultimate 
test of any musical comedy. Instead, we get a great 
deal of witty décor and a number of rich ripe per- 
formances. They include a Big Black Mammie 
Adelaide Hall), a plummy Edith Wharton dowager 
Linda Gray), a high-minded though rather crotchety 
Daddy Long-Legs (Bill O’Connor), a brightly dumb 
blonde (June Whitfield), an even brighter bruncite 
Judy 
Jean Carson, a gamine red- 


set 


herself carries the show 


| head of immense talent and high spirits, whirls us 
through New Orleans 


1993, and out on to the college 
campus, singing and acting with a teombovish brio 


| that almost disguises the thinness of Hugh Martin's 


music. Though it is too late to remedy the dearth of 
good numbers, two big improvements could be 
effected at a single rehearsal. Johnny Brandon 
should be induced to cut out nine-tenths of his jerky 
slapstick. Also, the insistent tock-tock of the theatre 
microphones be minimised as quickly as possible. 

J. N. B.R. 
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Correspondence 
AFTER THE BATTLE 


Sir,—I was particularly interested to read Kenneth 
Robinson’s letter, which you published last week, in 
which he states that, “Well over half the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party is neither Bevanite nor anti- 
Bevanite”, and that it is wrong to imply that these 
Labour Members can be coerced or cajoled imto 
voung against their better judgment. It is gratifying 
to learn this and one can only hope that this large 
part of the Parliamentary Labour Party will appre- 
ciate that precisely the same argument is true of the 
National Executive Elections, and that the voting of 
the Constituency Labour Parties was neither coerced 
nor cajoled, 

I find it extremely disturbing, however, to learn 
that over half the Parliamentary Labour Party is not 
prepared to make political decisions: for surely, 
stripped of it’s “We saved the Party once and can 
do it again” trimmings, that is what the letter from 
the Member for St. Pancras North really tells us 

How many of these Members, to whom he refers, 
spoke against the Health Charges, Rearmament and 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at meetings of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party during Labour's term of office? 

Admittedly they have recently, but probably this 
is because the weight of opinion from the Constitu- 
ency Labour Parties has coerced and cajoled them 
into so doing. How many of them, other than John 
Strachey, have shown their loyalty to the Labour 
Party by publicly condemning Gaitskell’s Staly- 
bridge swan song? 

The best way these M.P.s can serve the Party is 
to perform the job for which they were clected— 
make political decisions—and thereby disband the 
‘Which way the wind is blowing Group.” They 
have to decide whether, 1s members of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, they are prepared to accept 
majority decisions carried by Conference and to 
appreciate that the reason why the “ Sitters on the 
Fence” were so completely rejected at Morecambe, 
was because the delegates were not aware of the 
policies for which they stood. 

R. G. Davis-PoynTER 

33 Dartmouth Park Avenue, N.W.5. 


THE VOICE OF THE SETTLER 

Sir,—The now famous letter from “ Kenya 
Settler ’’ must not go without comment from the place 
where it appears to have been written. Reading it 
here, one could not but feel somewhat disappointed 
that the writer has not seen fit to disclose his identity. 
We all know that people of such extreme views exist, 
but even so, this letter reads almost like a parody. 
Nobody attempting parody could have bettered it. 

First of all I note that he claims his views to be the 
“ reactions of all intelligent people in Kenya.”” This 
is of course not the case. At the recent General 
Election for the Legislative Council, the European 
candidates who expressed themselves in the violent 
terminology of ‘ Kenya Settler’s ’’ letter were soundly 
defeated in favour of more moderate candidates. The 
latter were admittedly conservative in outlook and 
the most progressive failed, but he obtained an 
appreciable vote in a most important constituency, 

Secondly he quotes what he calls a “ leading 
European weekly” on the subject of Domination (in 
capitals), ‘The weekly in question certainly represents 
the extreme Right view but it is an exaggeration to 
describe it as “ leading.” It is not influential. 

Thirdly, “‘ Kenya Settler” seems rash enough to 
hope that the recent legislation will be “ regularly 
renewed.” This legislation was introduced with 
widespread regret and the view has everywhere been 
expressed by responsible people that it must not be 
retained any longer than is absolutely necessary to 
restore order in what, as the events.of the past two 
wecks have clearly shown, is an ugly situation. In 
spite of appearances there are many here who cherish 
our liberal traditions. These traditions still remain 
the greatest part of our British heritage and are not 
starry-eyed nonsenses to be bundled out of the way at 
the least excuse. 

This brings me to my final observation on “ Kenya 
Settler’s.” letter. He looks forward to a future Kenya 


which will rival “ even South Africa in its loyalty to 
British ideals.” Even if he has forgotten the Nazi 
sympathies of many South Africans during the last 
war and the avowed wish of the Malan Government to 
break away from the Commonwealth, these two factors 
are sufficiently obvious to make nonsense of his words. 

Letters such’ as “ Kenya Settler’s’’ appear quite 
frequently in the local press. Indeed “ race relations ”’ 
is a hardy perennial. The more extreme views 
on any subject are always likely to be the most loudly 
expressed but they should not be taken as typical of 
public opinion. Many of us of all races here work 
quietly for the destruction of prejudice and mis- 
understanding and for the building-up.of a happier 
social structure, of which the characteristic shall be 
co-operation and not domination. 

Nairobi, Kenya. C. H. B. CLaypon 

{“ Kenya Settler” did furnish his name and 
address on writing to us.—Ep, N.S. & N.| 


HOMELESS FAMILIES 

Sik,—Wilfred Fienburgh has spotlighted a real 
human problem in his article on homeless people 
And it is a problem that is becoming more immediate 
for a number of reasons. First, there seems to be 
a trend in the Courts favouring the owner; it is a 
comparatively simple matter now to establish “greater 
need.” Secondly, Housing authorities, following the 
lead given by Macmillan, are busy derequisitioning 
property and thus reducing the amount of accom- 
modation available in the form of Halfway Houses. 

The problem is particularly acute in the Tory 
controlled “ twilight” suburbs of London with their 
enormous housing lists. Here the evicted person 
finds himself in a void between the twin stools of the 
County Council and the local District Council ; 
neither will accept the responsibility! Most of the 
District Councils now refuse to give “ priority” 
to the evicted. The County Council argue (and they 
quote a Labour Minister of Health) that evicted 
persons do not come within the provisions of the 
National Assistance Act (eviction not being an un- 
foreseen circumstance, such as fire or flood), It is, 
according to the County Council, a matter for the ; 
Housing Authority (outside London, the local | 
District Council). 

At a recent ‘meeting of the Surrey County Council | 
I moved a motion deploring the lack of amenities 
provided for evicted people. The Chairman of the 
Welfare Committee opposed it on the grounds quoted 
above, and among the overwhelming majority who. | 
voted against the motion, was the Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of Sutton and Cheam,an Authority 
which refuses to carry out its obligations to evicted 
people. 

When families are finally thrown out into the 
street in Surrey, the wife and children are accom- | 
modated in an institution (often the Workhouse) 
under appalling conditions. Such. institutions are 
often up to twenty miles from the home town and | 
the husband therefore, has a long and expensive 
journey to visit his family under visiting regulations | 
which approach those of a hospital in severity. I 
know of cases in Surrey where the stay has been as 
long as nine months. To suggest, as do the smug 
property-owning Tory Councillors, that these people 
should find accommodation themselves, is to fly in the 
face of facts. There is no tented accommodation 
available for couples with children, and houses at the 
£2,500 mark are out of reach of all but exceptional 
purses. 

Many local authorities argue that many evictions | 
are the result of coliusion for the purposes of jumping 
the housing queue ; they give this as their justification 
for refusing to do anything for the evicted. But that 
is surely a matter for the Courts, Clearly, this is a | 
matter needing more explicit national legislation, 
binding one authority or the other to make some | 
provision for those thrown out of their homes due 
to no fault of their own. R. M. Lewis 

61 Stayton Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


QUAKER DECISION 
Sir,—I would like to express my appreciation of 
Mr. Trevor-Roper’s excellent review of The Journal 
of George Fox. His understanding and obvious 
interest in the Quaker Movement tempts one to ask | 
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what sort of a challenge would be a satisfactory answer 
to hus last paragraph where he says, “ But who to-day, 
among that quiet and prosperous community, is likely 
to challenge, as boldly and eccentrically as George 
Fox, our trahison des clercs?”’ Would he consider 
our method of reaching an agreed decison, as against 
a majority decision, a sufficient challenge to warrant 
consideration ? For instance, had the conference 
at Morecambe been organised on these lines, should 
we, as at present, be hearing so much about “ splits,” 
etc.? Further, is he aware that at a recent conference in 
Oxford about nine hundred Quakers agreed to issue 
the following statement to peoples everywhere? “ The 
Christian faith, which we believe is the hope of our 
troubled world, is a revolutionary faith. It is rooted in 
inward experience, but wherever it is genuine, it leads 
to radical changes in the ways in which men live and 
act. We rejoice in the movements, appearing in many 
parts of the world at once, which are inspired by the 
desire for social justice, equal rights for all races and 
the dignity of the individual person. -These changes 
can neither be achieved not prevented by war. War 
leads to a vicious circle of hatred, oppression, sub- 
versive movements, false propaganda, rearmament, 
and new wars. An armaments race cannot bring peace, 
freedom or security. We call upon peoples every- 
where to break this vicious circle, to behave as nations 
with the same decency as they would behave as men 
and brothers, to substitute the institutions of peace 
for the institutions of war. Let us join together 
throughout the world to grow more food, to heal and 
prevent disease, to conserve and develop the resources 
of the good earth to the glory of God and the comfort 
of man’s distress. These are among the tasks to which 
in humility for our share in the world’s shame, and 
in faith in the power of love, we call our own Society 
and al! men and nations everywhere.”’ 

This may not be as eccentric as some of George Fox’s 
pronouncements but I would suggest that it is as bold 
and fully answers Trevor-Roper’s query. 

James RILey 

Friends Meeting House, 

Clifford Street, York 
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yal z Ask anyone fully up-to 
date on Current Affairs 
how to keep track of developments in Politics, Boo- 
nomics, Social Questions at home and abroad ; ask your 
M.P.; ask your Editor friend; the T.U. official ; 
the focal Party agents (no matter whether left or 
right) ; Lecturers on current affairs ; History Teachers; 
modern Clergymen; ask any fellow-reader of the 
Néw Statesman—nine out of ten will tell you, “* Just 
turn up KEESING’S,” the movement that comes 
naturally to responsible citizens keen on having the 
Facts always at their finger-tips 


KEESING'S records cover events and data from 1931 
up to the present and every week a iresh supplement 
brings the documentation up to date. One look a 
its cumulative Index produces at once full details 
and any important date, name, figure required for 
an intelligently considered approach to the problems 
of our time 


If you still lack KEESING'S don’t remain in the minority 
See what they are all tatking about by sending off the coupon 
now, 





Keesing’s Publ. Ltd - Keynsham - 


Please supply ‘ree details of your service 
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GERM WARFARE 

Sir,—Mr. Hilton 'Young’s reply to my letter, 
shows he is not wholly conversant with the statements 
made by the two American airmen describing their 
part in the dropping of germ bombs. If he were, I am 
sure he would not try to dismiss this entire aspect of 
the Chinese evidence by asserting that the airmen 
themselves ‘have no proof that the ‘“* duds” were in 
fact germ ‘bombs and that the whole thing is clearly a 
case of ‘“‘a couple of overwrought junior officers, 
unnerved by Chinese propaganda, adding two and 
two to make five.” 

Taking John Quinn’s statemen: alone, we read that 
when he was asked by Chinese and Korean reporters 
why he was so sure that the bombs he dropped on 
January the fourth and eleventh were germ bombs, 
he replied: ** I was sure they were germ bombs be- 
cause ;— 

(a) The B-26 crews had a special briefing by 
group operations officer on December 31, where we 
were told from then on we should specially report to 
Intelligence Section at debriefing details of all duds 
dropped. 

“*(b) When I checked at the duty officers room at 
eperations an hour before my flights on January 4 
end 11, I was told to drop my wing bombs at a height 
of about 200 feei and an airspeed of 200 miles per hour. 

*(c) When I pointed out to the duty officer, Cap- 
tain Reynolds, that the plane would be blown to bits 
if we dropped 500-pound bombs from that altitude, 
he said not to worry as the bombs were duds and 
wouldn't explode, 

‘(d) When I went to the plane to check the bomb 
lead, on cach occasion it was guarded by guards who 
told the navigator and myself not to worry about the 
wing bombs as they had already been checked. Ordi- 
namily there were no guards and the bombs were 
checked by the crew, members, 

** (g) I noticed the first time that four wing bombs ; 
the second time two wing bombs, had no fuses and so 
they could not be ordinary bombs. 

‘«f) The germ bombs we dropped on January 4 
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and 11 corresponded exactly te one of those described 
by Ashfork (the civilian instructor} only two weeks 
previously. 

** (g) In discussions with other pilots and navigators 
in the house where we lived, I found that several of 
them had been given so-called special missions and 
had evén been told by the briefing officers that the 
duds are in fact—germ bombs.” 

Under such circumstances I think that even if Mr. 
Hilton Young himself were one of those airmen, he 
would need very little unnerving by Chinese propa- 
ganda before he too felt certain that he had been made 
partly responsible for a crime against humanity. 

Parkstone, Dorset. Coin T. SMITH 


CHINESE ANSWERS 


Sir,—The necessarily abbreviated account of one 
of the “ Chinese answers ’’ reported by Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly has given some readers the impression that 
the Chinese to whom the question was addressed in 
fact agreed that “‘ young children were asked to spy on 
their parents and report etc.’’ This was certainly not 
the impression carried away by those of us who were 
present during the conversation and I know this is 
not the impression Mr. Donnelly intended to convey. 

Mr. Li reacted, we felt, in much the same way as 
we should have done had a similar question been put 
to us about our own children, and initial incompre- 
hension gave way to indignation as he denied the exis- 
tence of any such policy. Drawing the parallel 
between ourselves and the Nazis in wartime, however, 
he added that although he himself knew of no such 
case, it was Quite possible that at some time members 
of a family had in fact reported “ counter-revolu- 
tionary activity’’ within the family. It was in reply 
to the question “ Does counter-revolutionary activity 
then still go on ?’’ that we were told “‘ Of course the 
possibility exists. The regime is only three years old. 
What do you expect etc. Ses 

This may seem a trivial point, but the idea of 
training young children to report on parents, so re- 
miniscent of what we were told about the Nazis, is 
peculiarly abhorrent; and those of us _ present 
on this occasion found the reply honest and re-~ 
assuring. IRENE BUCKMAN 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


RENT RESTRICTIONS 


-The point which seems to be almost con- 
sistently overlooked is that by no means all 
trolled” rents are either low or uneconomic. 

For various reasons, including purely local housing 
shortages caused by an influx of people seeking work 
and for whom no homes were available, it was pos- 
sible to let property at inflated rents during the 1930s. 
These rents were controlled with the rest in 1939, at 
the existing figures, without any attempt to ensure 
that they were reasonable from the tenants’ point of 
view. 

I pay such a controlled rent, which is roughly three 
times what I would pay a local authority for the same 
accommodation, Even with to-day’s high costs the 
landlord can Well afford to keep the property in good 
repair, To be fair, he does so. But what justifica- 
tion can there be for asking tenants in my position 
to pay a penny more to anyone, landlord or local 
authority, when the existing rent gives the landlord 
a very handsome return on his investment? 

Any scheme to revise controlled rents must avoid 
jumping all together as candidates for increases 
Some form of evaluation should be devised, and only 
in those cases where the existing rent can be shown 
to be truly uneconomic should increases in any form 
be authorised. FLAT TENANT 


Sir,- 


“ con- 


LIFE BRICKS 


Sir,—I am sorry to see the sensational speculation 
contained in Mr. Ritchie Calder’s “ Life Bricks,” 
(N.S. & N., October 4). But Mr. Calder might at 
least get his facts right. Pipecolinic acid is not a 
‘new’ amino acid that has “ never been identified 
in nature,’’ nor do the workers at the Brewing Industry 
Research Foundation claim it is. It was shown earlier 
this year, by American workers, to occur in beans ; 
over a year ago Dr. R. I. Morrison, of the Macauley 
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Institute, isolated .it from clover, identified it in a 
number of plants (and in a seil sample), and gave 
suggestive evidence for its more widespread occurrence. 
Dr. Morrison’s paper was presented to the Bio- 
chemical Society in London on October 19, 1951. 
Howarp Lees 
Department of Biological Chemistry, 
Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Str,—It was kind of Mr. Nicolson, in his review 
of the presen: exhibition at the Whitechape! Art 
Gallery to suggest that my work should have been 
represented. 

Some of your readers may have felt that this implied 
a criticism of Mr. Berger’s selection, so I should like 
them to know that Mr. Berger did in fact invite me to 
exhibit and I was very sorry not to have anything to 
send him at the time. WILLIAM COLDSTREAM 

8F Mar'b>rough Mansions, 

Cannon |Hill N.W.6, 


** UNDERPRIVILEGED ” ‘ 

Sir,—Margaret Kennedy may be right in holding 
that “ underprivileged” is an inexact word ; but she 
is surely wrong in contending that “ poor ’’ could be 
used in its place. If we say a man is “ poor’? we 
merely make a statement about his income : if we say 
he is “ underprivileged’? we are commenting on 
certain effects of his income—or, possibly, of his 
“‘nvironment. 

Poets, I daresay, will consent to leave “ under- 
privileged ’’ alone : but anyone who desires to suggest 
that certain groups of people are denied. civilised 
amenities must continue to use a word to which, 
though there are objections, there is no obvious alter- 
native. For the fact is that by “ privilege ’’ a writer 
generally does mean “ amenity’’: good education 
and the background of a pleasant and amiable home 
being two of the most obvious amenities or privileges 
lacked by a great many people. “* Deprived of proper 
amenities’? might be more accurate, but it is hardly 
a télérable substitute. Some horrid words do perform 
useful functions. EDWARD BLISHEN 

1 Crescent West, Hadley Wood, Barnet. ' 


PATRICK HASTINGS 


Sik.—I am writing the authorised biography of the 
late Sir Patrick Hastings, Q.C., and would be grateful 
for any letters or other useful material concerning 
him. 

Anything sent to me at the 
carefully handled, copied and 

H.1, Albany, 

Piccadilly, 


address below will be 
returned. 

EpGArR LUSTGARTEN 
London, W.1. 
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Books in General 


Tue neglect of Stendhal has been exaggerated 
and it was he who set the exaggeration going, 
with his talk of taking out a ticket in the lottery 
“of fame to be drawn in a hundred years’ time. 
Fobbed off with a consularship in Civita 
Vecchia and essentially a political exile, he 
groaned year after year in boredom, longed 
vainly for the talk of the salons and a decent 
fortune. In desperation he wrote masterpieces 
und grew fat and scabrous. Yet the fact is that 
he was famous as a novelist and as a person 
and he had in reality taken out two lottery 
tickets, not one: the second was his huge 
correspondence. It began, remarkably, with 
the publication of two volumes soon after his 
death, and since then volume after volume has 
been added and placed him in the highest rank 
of letter-writers in France. 

The great writers are men and women who 
write all the time. They are the over- 
producers; there is compulsion to turn 
everything—not a few selected things—into 
words. Stendhal himself believed in the writing 
ot all kinds of novels, biographies, essays, 
journalism, and his letters were not a careless 
holiday trom his work, but a compelled con- 
tinuation of it in another form. He took as 
much pains with his correspondence as he did 
with his books. His temperament, his sense of 
himself and of the world as something original, 
unique and new, to be looked at for the first 
time, led him to consider studiously the special 
way of expressing those things in life and in 
any kind of writing. Letters, for example, 
must be conversation : 

I cannot understand your silence, my dear 
Pauline. What can be the occupations that 
prevent you from writing to me? Dancing, I 
would suppose, were we not in Lent. But I'll 
wager one thing: you are thinking to yourself 
that you must carefully prepare your letter and 
make a rough draft of it. That's the stupidest 
folly that can possess one, for, to have a good 
epistolary style, one must write exactly what 
one would say to the person if one saw him, 
only being careful not to write down repetitions 
to which in conversation a tone of voice or 
gesture might give some value. 

And the next letter—they were both written to 
his sister when he was 17—shows the theory 
in practice : 

I happen at this moment to be hidden 
beneath a desk in the course of a game of hide 
and seek, and unfortunately am so well hidden 
that for ten minutes I have been sought in 
vain: so I am taking the opportunity of 
conversing with you. How is the reading ? 
Have you started on La Harpe? I recommend 
him to you all the more because grandpapa will 
explain everything you cannot understand. 
Are you still going to the nuns? I have no 
great idea of that. 1 would prefer it if you gave 
them up, like the stockings. Spend a lot of 
time cultivating your intelligence and leave 
manual work to human machines... . 
Naturalness is one of the most desirable 

qualities in a human being, perhaps the most 
desirable ; but one is not natural by nature. 
One has to learn. At the bottom of Stendhal’s 
triumphantly natural letters is his basic 
* To the Happy Few. Selected Letters by Stendhal. 


Edited by EMMANUEL Boupot-LamotTtE, Translated 
tv NORMAN CAMERON. Lehmann, 21s. 


doctrine: “it is by reading thoughtful works 
that one in turn discovers how to think and 
feel.” A doctrine which, of course, his passion 
for the impulsive and unthoughtful Italians 
blows to pieces. 


Stendhal put a grain of gunpowder into every- 
thing he wrote. His private writing alerts the 
reader, like a firework sent up in the dark: 

Ashot. Twenty persons casting themselves on 

the ground all about me. The others hurled 

themselves against the walls; I was the only 
man left standing upright. A pretty girl of 

18, her head almost under my boots... .A 

hundred and fifty soldiers were firing on the 

said rabble. I remember the adventure by 
reason of the superb colouring of the scene ; 
the light was as pure as the eyes, of Mlle 

de Be . 
or: 

Can one ever complain too loudly of not 

having been born with an income of 4000 francs 

In a line the petulant, changeable egotist is lit 
up. 

But if there is a firework in every one of 
Stendhal’s letters we are made aware, after- 
wards, of the loneliness which gave him som: of 
his effect and force. His immense corres- 


pondence, conducted by a man already busy as 
an army quartéer-master in the Napoleonic 
armies, who had been to Moscow, who had 
hung about courts and salons and opera-houses, 
a coritinual traveller, an occasional archaelogist, 
a full time consul, journalist and novelist, could 
have been possible only to a man very much 


alone, even before the isolation of Civita 
Vecchia. There was no one worth talking to 
in the advance on Moscow; he stuffed his 
ears in order not to hear the banalities of the 
march. The letters to his sister Pauline, 
and to his mistresses, are written out of an 
isolation which, no doubt, he instinctively 
created for himself. Physically and meta- 
phorically, Stendhal returns to the intolerable 
empty room; he has felt for most of his life 
the loneliness of the exile or the traveller when 
the lights go up in a foreign city, and the 
emptiness is like a hunger. It must be filled 
feverishly with words. In English literature 
there is the exact parallel of Henry James who, 
with a sudden horror of the world of art, said 
that to be prepared to stick out loneliness 
without compromise was the inexorable re- 
quirement made of the artist. 

It 1s possible now to read a selection of 
Stendhal’s Letters,* translated from the edition 
M. Emmanuel Boudot-Lamotte published a 
year or two ago in France. These Leéters are 
well translated but M. Boudot-Lamctte’s 
ardent oration looks rather odd in English. 
The cellection itself is very good and widely 
chosen. It opens with the delightful Swift- 
Stella letters Stendhal began writing to his 
sister Pauline at an early age and which mark 
at once the vehemence and exhilaration of his 
break with his family, his religion and the 
bourgeois order in Grenoble. The power to 
break was, for Stendhal, the mark of the 
superior mind ; it implied the total re-creation 
of personality. Stendhal came to regard the 
Revolution, the Napoleonic regime, the new 
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bourgeois democracy which settled in, with 
caustic detachment. The real revolution—the 
egotist seems to convey—is himself. It has 
made Stendhal ; that other Revolution mercly 
produced new rich and shopkeepers. If one 
could ask Stendhal what the effect of the 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars ws, his 
answer would be: they enabled one Stendhal: 
to become a personal alternative to bourgeois 
society and a few happy people to become 
natural, intelligent, sensitive and noble, The 
Napoleonic idea of glory had been transmuted 
into the contemplation of the sublime moments 
of private life. It had also taught the bare, 
cold style which was to make every word 
deceptive, double and ironical; the Romantic 
who had hoped for everything, was obliged to 
make disillusiof' his nourishment and punished 
himself, in every dry, hard, brilliant line he 
wrote, with the sardonic realities of life. 
Behind. his letters lies the division in his 
nature: the contented sceptical 18th century, 
the 19th century’s feeling for energy. > Haly 
provided an imaginary solution for the dilemma 
his hopes and his imagination were always 
caught in; its violent love stories, its love of 
immediate pleasure, its sense of the theatre, its 
double-minded quest of the superb moment and 
the cynical accommodation, intoxicated him 
with the notion that Renaissance man still 
existed. 

The most interesting letters in this English 
selection are things like the brilliant accounts 
of his experiences in the burning of Moscow, 
and the retreat; or the letters analysing the 
character of Byron and attacking Scott for) 
betraying the cause of Liberty by accepting 
the rank of baronet. (The British, Stendhal 
complained, were obsessed with rank and 
religion.) The love letters are absorbing 
examples of the phases of that military art, for 
Stendhal is the Clausewitz of love. Thei 
study in what exactly is meant by impotence— 
in relation to his novel Armance—is an amusing 
piece of worldly writing. The key to Stendhal’s 
kind of curiosity and his freshness—though he 
is a dry writer—lies in his continual requests 
to his sister and indeed to other women, to 
tell him what rhey think, what they do and 
not what the conventional opinion is. The 
inquiry is warm, flattering, persuasive, in- 
timate—yet its unconcealed object is scientific. 
His leiters, like his novels, seek the data which 
will provide food for reverie and contemplation 
—for him the highest functions of the soul. 

Sardonic reverie very often. Let us look at 
the burning of Moscow. He goes through the 
area tortured by toothache and diarrhoea; the 
soldiers are either drunk or engaged in looting 
or beating their officers; there are intermin- 
able quarrels about billets. In the general 
confusion, large parties of the retiring army try 
to pass through the fire instead of making a 
detour round it. Many soldiers are roasted 
alive. Stendhal has to follow his own carriage 
on foot while his servant rides drunk and happy 
on the loot. And then the writer 
app-ars - 

We emerged from the city, which was lit by 
the finest conflagration the werld has ever seen : 
it formed a huge pyramid which, like the 
prayers of the faithful, had its base on the earth 
and its p zak in heaven. Above this atmosphere 


top oi 
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of flame and smoke there was bright moonlight. 

It was an imposing spectacle but in order to 

enjoy it éne would have had to be alone, or 

with intelligent people. What has spoiled the 

Russian campaign for me is the fact that I have 

taken part in it in the company of people who 

would have caused the Coliseum. and the sea of 

Naples to dwindle. 

The retreat to Smolensk is set out with caustic 
restraint. It all ends with the self-observation 
of the psychologist and a lie : 

When I endure such things by myself, I fall 
under the sway of their romantic quality, and 
can take an interest in them. But the presence 
of my brothers-in-arms makes my knees turn 
to water. On the whole, it was a detestable 
life, worse than what I suffered in Spain. . . . 

He had never been to Spain. 

“The brute is original: the gods made 
him so.” For reasons which go back to the 
history of his childhood, he had lopped off 
half of his nature. The sublimity of the heart 
is so often mentioned that we begin to notice 
the lack of its ordinary warmth. We are never 
sure that Stendhal did really create a new 
personality; he may be merely acting onc. 
The doctrine of egotism seems to be that the 
only life-enhancing acts are the self-regarding 
ones, We. sometimes find Stendhal over- 
trained and schematic, and so annoying are his 
vanity and his love of the preposterous that we 
may miss the irony which really encases every 
phrase. Only the love letters to his sister, to 


Mélanie the actress he loved when he was very -: 


young, and to a mistress of his middle age who 
lett hiny to get married, really move the reader. 
The others strike one as being military exercises 
in the natural expression of the sentiments ; 
what Stendhal meant by “ naturalness ” was 


an explicitness which is not always part of 


nature. But one goes’ to him for conversation, 
for the continual change of subject, the 
anecdote—how the murderers confess to him 
in Rome, how a woman expects to be killed 
by her jealous husband but still visits her lover, 
how Byron’s uncertain pride had to be 
managed, what is the secret gnawing at the 
hearts of Englishmen. It is “ a secret principle 
of unhappiness. 1 believe that in a given 
situation an Englishman is more unhappy than 
an Italian or a German. And, above all, the 
English are made unhappy by ‘small mis- 
fortunes such as people more luckily bora 
forget within a quarter of an hour. What is 
the reason for this ? A great problem. Religion 
perhaps.” It was odd that he took from the 
unhappy English his own dedication of his 
work: “ To the Happy Few”. 

V. S, PrivcHerr 


THYESTES 
Brush of a raven’s not an eagle’s wing ! 
No wonder older classicists could wish 
Kor something more cathertic than this king 
Who spooned his baked-meat children from a dish, 


With Jung and Frazer, Tylor, Graves, and Lang, 
The scholiast can wash the bloed away ; 

But what's the use? ~The savage poets sang 
Enormities that happen every day. 


No talons raven in a titan’s gut 
When dreadful fathers of a fortnight’s date 
Are drowning kittens in a water-butt. 
But see, a wats | $s ore in the plate! 
, Donato Davis 


THE SOVIET UNION 
Visa to Moscow. By Micuet Gorpey. Gollancz. 


21s. 
The Soviet Union To-day. By S. M. Manton. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 9s. 6d. 


The Soviet Union is no mystery, no enigma. 
Our main difficulty in understanding it is our 
habitual assumption of a quite unreal correlation 
of national qualities; we create categories of good 
and bad and imagine that nations that are politic- 
ally friendly are “good” in their internal habits 
while hostile mations must be badly governed and 
full of corruption. These assumptions are not 
always correct. Many workers, for instance, are 
perplexed by what they read of the Soviet Union, 
since it does not occur to them that things they 
regard as evil can really exist side by side with 
Socialist institutions. It is no bad test of 
political literacy to be able to accept the follow- 
ing propositions, all of which I think are demon- 
strably true, and draw from them wise practical 
conclusions. 

(1) The average standard of living in the 
U.S.S.R. is much lower than that of many western 
countries, but it is much higher than it was under 
Tsardom, and has improved, and is improving 
rapidly, since the war. 

(2) In Moscow and to a less extent in other big 
cities there is a very general sense of well-being; 
though overcrowding is still by our standards 
shocking, the pace of rebuilding is spectacular, the 
standard of entertainment, especially in theatre and 
ballet, far the best in the world, and peaceful life 
every day more attractive. 

(3) Development and construction, itrigation and 
scientific agriculture, are transforming vast, hitherto 
desert areas of Asia with staggering speed. 

(4) The ordinary Soviet citizen is not conscious 
of lack of liberty. He is prepared to leave politics 
and economics.to the government, though in his 
factory and workshop he has outlets of am pe 
against inefficiency or pidity of ne 

(5) The courts and police are, for non- political 
affairs, more popular and common-sensical than 
ours and not at all repressive. 

(6) When politics or the power or prestige of 
the Communist Party are involved there is in effect 
no law. No citizen dreams of questioning the 
arbitrary authority of the political pelice nor does 
he know anything of torture used to extract con- 
fessions nor of the unknown number of persons 





living and dying in savage conditions in Siberian’ 


camps. Theoretically these are for “ corrective 
labour.” They vary greatly. Some persons exiled 
or imprisoned return; most do not. 

(7) In general, life grows more civilised in Russia 
and there is a constant and increasingly successful 
emphasis on “cultural” conduct, 1e., on good 
manners, neighbourliness and what we should 
describe as middle-class behaviour. This is taught 
deliberately through art, films, literature and 
schools in a way that is very similar (though much 
more intensive) to the moral and mental condition- 
ing prevalent in England during the early Vic- 
tocian period. It applics to everything from sex 
to respect for authority Stalin-worship goes, 
however, to extravagant lengths: it includes, as it 
were, all the unquestioning devotion and patriotism 
accorded in this country to King, Country, the 
Navy, the Flag, the Guards, the Empire and the 
rest of it. Stalin in short is the symbol of national 
self-contidence, of victory, of unity, prosperity and 
of present and future greatness. 

(8) The standard of educstion 
Union is now very high. Technical achievement is 
remarkable and the sale and circulation of non- 
technical, serious literature of many types is quite 
unprecedented in history. There is no obvious 
censorship, but no book criticising Russia is likely 
to be found; no book or pamphlet by any of the 
great, purged, Marxists who were once the ortho- 
dox interpreters of Communism can be bought; 
ne up-to-date account of what is happening in the 
West is read. Thus the intensely active minds of 
young Russians are fully occupied and a fantastec 
picture of the West as entirely hostile, decadent, 
malicious and verging on economic ruin is im- 
planted in every mind. So securely planted is this 
picture by schools and newspapers and radio that 
the Soviet citizen is no. longer in danger of believ- 
ing any westerner, however friendly, who attempts 
in any way to break or disarrange the standard 
pattern of belief. This pattern is to-day at least 
as much national as it is Communist. 

(9) Russians suffered more in the war than the 
people of any other country except, perhaps, 


in the Soviet 
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Poland and Yugoslavia. Most of the building con- 
struction for which the Soviet citizen had so 
terribly tightened his belt for ten years before the 
war was wiped out. The number'of Russian dead 
is Officially estimated as between fifteen and twenty 
millions. No propaganda is necessary to make the 
Soviet citizen anxtous for peace. Nothing is spared 
to make him believe that Russia will never under 
any circumstances start a war. Nothing is spared 
to make him fear that the Americans and their 
satellites want to make war on the U.S.S.R._ If 
war came every Russian would believe, whatever 
the circumstances, that the Americans began it and 
would fight ruthlessly, unhesitatingly, hopefully, 
bitterly, but im the conviction that he and his 
government were blameiess, that the Imperialists 
had to be destroyed in order that the new Socialist 
world might finally develop in peace. 

(10) The rulers of Russia do not intend to invade 
any other country or, if they can avoid it, become 
involved in another war. In this sense Russia is 
profoundly peaceful. They believe they are likely 
to be attacked and that there can never be any 
security until all the world is Communist after the 
Moscow pattern. They will support any Communist 
movement that shows signs of being able to disrupt 
the capitalist economy of any country and they will 
play a hand, when they can do so safely, in dis- 
rupting relations within and among neighbouring 
countries, No longer fearing encirclement since the 
victory of Communism in China, they seek to build 
a self-sufficient and prosperous Socialist half of the 
world from Viadivostock and Peking to the Oder 
ind the Mediterranean. They are unlikely to want 
more than cold peace with the capitalist West. 
They dread war; they hope for bad relations 
peacefully sustained. 

All these propositions can be supported from 
innumerable sources; the two books listed above 
provide much up-to-date evidence. Dr. Manton is 
a British zoologist of distinction, obviously sincere, 
and impressive when describing the gigantic 
schemes of development she has seen in Central 
Asia. She is not politically minded; she seems 
not, for instance, to have realised that the anger 
raised by the Lysenko affair was not due to the 
Soviet assertion of a doctrine that contradicted 
what most western scientists believed to be the 
truth—in which they may be wrong for all I 
know—but to the assumption, once a pro- 
Lysenko vote was taken, that all non-Lysenko-ites 
were counter-revolutionaries, and to the belief * 
that scientists who opposed Lysenko were unable 
to practise their profession, purged, exiled or per- 
haps killed. I wish she had made inquiries about 
this. Politically she is innocent enough to say 
that people are not arbitrarily arrested in Russia; 
in short, she does not distinguish between ordin- 
ary and political justice. Her general description 
of the country would have been more interesting 
if she differentiated between what she saw from 
what she was told. The interest of her book lies 
in the evidence she provides that science can 
provide an answer to the dilemma put by Pro- 
fessor A. V. Hill at this year’s meeting of the 
British Association. It may even be possible so 
rapidly to develop the vast backward areas of the 
world that the standard of living may withstand 
the pressure of population and so speedily to im- 
prove education that the people themselves solve 
the Maithusian riddle. 

M. Gordey’s book is one of the most interest- 
ing I have ever read about the U.S.S.R. A Rus- 
sian-speaking Frenchman with a keen eye for 
facts and no vestige of an axe to grind, he re- 
ceived, to his surprise, a visa to the U.S.S.R. and, 
though the correspondent of a French commet- 
cial newspaper, was allowed freely to wander in 
Moscow and, under careful surveillance, to see 
very much beyond it. For some unknown reason 
he was not allowed to see any collective farm. 
He was there long enough to listen to many con- 
versations which were not intended for the 
foreigner. When he was recognised as a 
foreigner no unauthorised person would speak to 
him, except occasionally in a railway train. But 
because he understood Russian he is able to give 
an extraordinarily vivid, often happy and always 
convincing picture of the lives of ordinary people, 
of the chatter of women shopping and of the 
classless and unrestrained jollity of a Russian 
perty, starting spontaneously in a public 
restaurant., 
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It had long been known that Constant 
had written another autob‘ograph- 
ical novel, designed as a sequel to his 
masterpiece Adolphe, but it was only 
quite recently that the manuscript 
was discovered in France. The pub- 
lication of Cécile, in this first English 
translation by Norman Cameron, 1s 
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The picture presented is of generally satis- 
fied people absolutely conforming to a con- 
ditioned pattern of thought. M. Gordey de- 
scribes the frustration of conversations with 
his guide who “knew” from Pravda that 
no woman in the West could practise a pro- 
fession, that France was a Fascist or nearly 
Fascist country, that the workers would rise 
against their tyrants who starved them if there 
were a war. Nothing is more telling than his ac- 
count of the gloom in Moscow when the news- 
papers carried news of an American plane being 
brought down over Soviet territory. What could 
this mean but war? “Why don’t you leave us 
alone?” If they did not want war why should a 
plane be over Soviet territory? And when M, 
Gordey tried to explain that this incident did not 
mean war, that there was a complex international 
situation, they merely shook their heads, dismiss- 
ing all such nonsense. Did they not knew that 
outside there were only American warmongers 
and Communist peace-makers? 

M. Gordey has innumerable interesting things 
to tellus. None of them surprises a student of 
the U.S.S.R. except in the sense that it is sur- 
prising to have one’s picture suddenly lit up and 
filled in with vivid, first-hand and obviously 
authentic examples. M. Gordey, for instance, 
really wandered about the new, splendid Moscow 
and wandered so far that he found parts of old 
slum Moscow; he noted with an observant eye 
those who were reading books on the buses, how 
large a proportion they made in comparison with 
the nmragazine-reading Western public; the really 
surprisingly high standard of literature they were 
reading and the books he could buy in second- 
hand shops. In one he found a book he had 
long wanted and bought it after the bookseller 
neatly cut out the introductory pages written by 
one of the purged heretics of the not-so-distant 
past! He studied the education system and learnt 
that it combined much that was advanced with 
a teaching of history so extreme in its 
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nationalism, so menacing in its. picture of other 
countries that it made our own, or even the 
German, phase of imperialism pale in comparison. 
It is apparently taken for granted by every Soviet 
citizen that Russians invented aircraft and 
penicillin and that Ivan the Terrible was a 
“progressive” character. 

The one conclusion we must reach, whatever 
we read about the U.S.S.R. to-day, is M. Gor- 
dey’s conclusion—that we must live alongside 
two hundred millions of people whose ideas of 
us are deliberately prejudiced and distorted. The 
best chance of avoiding war is ourselves to see 
this other half of the world more clearly than it 
is permitted to see us. To this I would add that 
we must use the time ahead of us to change our- 
selves lest all the backward people of the world 
are confirmed in the Russian view that only Com- 
munism can bring progress and make the world 
a happier one for common people. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


THE PATRON AND THE POET 


Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell. By 
VioLa Meynett. Hollis & Carter. 18s. 

The relation between Francis Thompson and 
Wilfrid Meynell was possibly unique. As Viola 
Meynell says: “They met strangely, lived dif- 
ferently and were peculiarly and fatefully 
united.” Born after her father had co-opted the 
poet into the family, Viola Meynell is in an ideal 
position to make a study of both men. She has 
done so with great skill and penetration and with 
a modesty which seems unaware of how much 
perception has gone into these portraits. They 
are built up mainly from the two men’s letters 
to each other and to common friends, from ex- 
tracts from notebooks and diaries, from criticisms 
and quotations. All these cross-lights throw the 
two main figures into strong relief and, incident- 
ally, give a vivid picture of the literary and 
journalistic life ot London at the turn of the 
century. 

The relation between patron and patronized 
is seldom a happy one for long, yet Francis 
Thompsen and Wilfrid Meynell kept up their 
unbroken and almost unclouded friendship for 
nineteen years and the poet died with his hand in 
the patron’s. Temperamentally, no two men 
Meynell brisk, 
lively, formidably and facilely industrious, gre- 
garious and optimistic; Thompson solitary, shy, 
totally unworldly, fantastically impractical and 
living entirely inwardly. Meynell appreciated 
Thompson; he understood his poetry by a kind 
of passionate intuition but there never was, and 
never could be, the communication between them 


| that there was between Thompson and Coventry 


Patmore—* the only man with whom I can talk 
Yet the connection between them was 
deep. Meynell was generous of time and 
trouble; he gave what he had to give and, being 
humble himself, did not humiliate the other. 


| Thompson had the still rarer quality of accepting 
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generously and without resentment. But Mey- 
nell’s real gift to Thompson was a collection of 
human beings; an entire family to love. The 
love could never be requited on the scale it was 
given, but it was Thompson’s destiny, as he knew 
early in his extraordinary life, to be always the 
lover and never the beloved. What he received 
from Meynell was the stimulus he needed to 
work; what he gave Meynell was the work itself, 
which satisfied a deep and unsuspected need of 
his friend. And no one would have been more 
surprised or delighted than Thompson to have 
known that his poems even enriched Meynell 
materially after his death. 

For anyone who cares at all for Francis 
Thompson’s mind and spirit, and who is not 
put off by his mannerisms (are they, after all, 
any more exasperating than those of Hopkins ?) 
this is an important book. It gives an insight 
into the breadth and depth of his intellectual and 
spiritual preoccupations and conveys his extra- 
ordinary single-mindedness and nobility | of 
nature. Humanly speaking, he was a failure. 
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Only very rarely could he communicate with 
other human beings. He loved his friends and 
would cheerfully have given his life for them, 
but in daily contacts he was a supreme, a monu- 
mental bore. Yet he was as completely at home 
in the spiritual world as Meynell was in the 
bustling activities of literary journalism, publish- 
ing, printing and patriarchal family life. It would 
be wrong to call Meynell worldly, but Thompson 
literally lived, as Blake did, in another spiritual 
dimension. As he said of “even his best dis- 
posed” critics : “ That I should ... actually and 
in naked fact believe—that I should have a preg- 
nant and familiar sense of a world within the 
world seen of eye and touched of hand seems to 
them ... patently untenable.” 

From the glimpses Viola Meynell gives us of 
his notebooks, as revealing and fascinating as 
Keats’s letters, one hopes that some day they will 
be published in their entirety. Thompson's read- 
ing was immense and all absorbed and trans- 
muted into himself. It is this vast richness and 
complexity of image and allusion which make his 
poetry forbidding to many. But the notebooks 
evidently reveal the depths of which the poems 
are only the splendid, but flawed outcrop. What- 
ever his own shortcomings, Francis Thompson 
had a magnificent vision of the function of poetry. 
He conceived it as nothing less than “to see and 
restore the divine idea of things freed from the 
disfiguring accidents of their Fall.” 

ANTONIA WHITE 


THREE CONTEMPORARY THINKERS 


Gravity and Grace. 
ledge. 15s. 
Right and Wrong. By Martin Busser. S.C.M. 

Press. 6s. 

The Realm of Spirit and the Realm of 

Caesar. By N. Berpyary. Gollancz. 15s. 
At the worst the fanatic is interesting, whereas 

the megalomaniac is always tedious. Simone Weil 
was undoubtedly one or the other. We get a 
revealing glimpse of what she was like in life from 
M. Gustav Thibon’s rather pompous introduction 
to Gravity and Grace. ‘‘ She went on arguing 
ad infinitum in an inexorably monotonous voice.” 
She sounds the perfect megalomaniac, and then, 
opening the book at random, one comes up against : 

Only drama without movement is truly beautiful. 
Shakespeare's tragedies are second-class with the 
exception of Lear. Those of Racine, third-class 
Neg for Phédre. Those of Corneille of the nth 
class. 

The stupidest remark ever made ? Then one turns 
to the first page of these selections from her 
dozen thick notebooks and one reads, 

All the natural movements of the soul are con- 
trolled by laws analogous to those of physical 
gravity. Grace is the only exception. 

Lear, a tragedy of gravity 

With this, and the series of paradoxical insights 
which follow under such headings as Void and 
Compensation, Detachment, Decreation, Evil, 
the Distance Between the Necessary and the 
Good, initial anger is quickly absorbed by excite- 
ment and perplexity. One soon becomes conscious 
that one is in touch with a mind of the keenest 
and most audacious brilliance. She was, one feels, 
a fanatic, for she conveys the profound impres- 
sion of having lived her vision. Hence, she is 
never less than interesting and on the most 
difficult moral questions marvellously, ruthlessly 
rewarding. Even her typically paradoxical remark 
about drama makes some sense when it is con- 
sidered within the special sphere of her thought. 

Expounding this, M. Thibon points out that 
she extends the determinism of Descartes and 
Spinoza to. all natural phenomena, including the 
facts of psychology. For her, only grace could 
check the great human wheel from rolling down 
the hill of gravity. How did she imagine this grace 
was attained ? I can find here no specific answer, 
but her implicit answer is, perhaps, by ‘‘ atten- 
tion.” Certainly, the deep significance she gives 
to that word is her most fruitful insight. 

The poet produces the beautiful by fixing his 
attention on something real. It is the same with 


By Stmone Wert. Rout- 
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Recollection 


of a Journe y 


In an analysis of R. C. Hutchinson’s 
place in literature which appeared in 
World Review after publication of his 
last novel, ALex Comrort wrote 
* Elephant and Castle confirms his 
mastery in a manner which I find 
unequivocal and inescapable. If we 
do not yet recognise him as one of 
our most important novelists, that is 
our fault, not his.” Writing of the 
same book in The Listener Sean 
O'Faolain said “If Mr. Hutchinson 
iS aS great a writer as he sometimes 
seems to be, he is among the very 
greatest names in English literature.” 
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the abalone. To know that this- man. who is 

ngry and. thirsty really exists as much as I do— 

a is oi cashes the rést: follows of itself. 

One sees how she must have loathed Corneille, 
because isn’t this *‘ attention ” just the opposite 
of will in the Corneillian or modern existentialist 
sense? It is @ waiting, a holding-back, a self- 
effacement, a discipline, from which “‘ the rest” 
mysteriously ‘* follows of itself.”’ 

Professor Buber is, I think, getting at some- 
thing rather similar in Right and Wrong. For 
beth ef them the big moral distinction is not in 
fact right and wrong at all, or even good and evil, 
but subjectively speaking, the real and the illusory. 
He derives his conception from a line by line 
interpretation of Psalms 12, 14, 82, 73 and 1. 
Placed im this sequence, the five sacred poems 
represent, according to him, the stages of a 
personal spiritual development in which one of 
the great revelations is that the bad do not truly 
exist, their way “‘ peters out,” they are in the 
poem “‘ like chaff.” By contrast, the way of the 
right-deer, the truly real man, “is known by 
God.” “* Known,” in this instance, signifies 
not a mere perceiving of the object, ‘* but contact 
of being, intercourse.” (Here we are back to the 
theme of that obscure, stimulating little book 
! And Thou, with which many years ago Professor 
Buber made his name). I fear that, in the present 
ease I cannot discover as muclt contemporary 
arenas in these five Psalms as he does, but his 

repeated emphasis on the difference between 
yo es and actual. knowing in the realm of moral 
relations is, undoubtedly, in our vicarious age, 
of the highest importance. 

Berdyaev’s ceaseless fight against the evil of 
‘“ objectivation,” against the pseudo-realities 
produced by collectivism, has, obviously, some- 
thing in common with the main drifis of Professor 
Buber and Simone Weil: but unlike either of 
their books his is passionately concerned with the 
outer moral problem, the problem of man in 
society, of technology, of organisation and the 
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| travels; 
| of plain records, however freshly written, is his 


: disastrous 
, families of Thalmiut id 1948; there are probably 


community. Though one earlier manuscript 
awaits publication, The Realm of Spirit and the 
Realm of Caesar is his last work and his remaining 
store of ammunition is rattled out here at terrific 
speed. (Mr. Donald Lowric, the translator, and a 
group of Berdyaev’s friends have done their bold 
best with the unrevised manuscript.) Never 
before, perhaps, has Marxism been put under 
such concentrated accurate high-pressure fire. 
Never can a fuming, prophetic onslaught against 
the monistic authority of the state have been 
uttered more opportunely. ‘‘ The final victory,” 
he thunders, ‘‘ of spirit over Caesar is ‘possible 
only in the eschatological perspective.” But 
either that perspective is quite imaginary, or 
what on earth he means by this great crescendo 
is far from clear. ANTHONY CURTIS 


IN THE BARRENS 


People of the Deer. 
Michael Foseph. 15s. 
In 1935 a boy of fifteen looked out of the train 
window on the line from Winnipeg to Fort 
Churchill in Hudson’s Bay; there, across the 
track, flowed a great brown river a quarter of a 
mile wide—not of water, but of caribou: the 
annua! migration which the first French explorers 
had called Ja Foule. From that moment he was 
infected with the Arctic fever; and it was this 
disease of the imagination that brought him back 
to the Barren Lands in 1947. He was dropped 
by aeroplane on a frozen lake near an abandoned 
trading-post, whose single shack, said to be 
occasionally visited by a half-breed, had been 
dimly seen from above through a break in the 
clouds. Then the plane flew back the 350 miles 
to Churchill, and Farley Mowat was left alone 
by the shack. In two days the half-breed Franz 
turned up; after a tense and uneasy first en- 
counter, he poured out the story of his life to the 
first listener he had had for years. That summer 
Mr. Mowat lived and travelled with Franz, and 
made his first contacts with the Eskimos of the 
Thalmiut, before canoeing back to 
Next year, with a zoologist com- 
panion, he came back to learn the language of 
the Ihalmiut, study the deer, and follow their 
migration north to Angkuni Lake. 
Such was the plain record of Mr. 


By Fartey Mowat. 


Churchill. 


Mowat’s 
what raises his book well above the level 


power of grasping the underlying pattern of life 


| in the Barrens as well as enduring its physical 


rigours. He noticed how, as the deer swept over 
the isthmus by Angkuni, other life came too, 
with the ravens, gyrfalcons and gulls wheeling 
and swooping round vhe herd, the wolves and 
silver foxes barking on the outskirts. The new 
light in the face of the Eskimo Ohoto 
was not simply due to the prospect of gorging on 
meat. Rather it was as if the endless lines of the 
deer imparted to Ohoto something of their own 
immeasurable vitality. It was borne in on me 
again that the affinity between the I[halmiut and 
the deer was more than a merely physical tie. 
By living with this tribe, and learning their 
language, he came to piece together their side of 
the history which he had learnt in part from 
official statistics and reports. It was terribly 
simple. While the Thalmiut lived on the deer— 
which gave them their food, clothes and shelter, 
for their tents were deerskin—they survived. 
When traders persuaded them to trap foxes, and 
trade the furs for flour, sugar and baking-powder, 
they perished. For the traders would disappear 
as suddenly as they had come, the fur-laden 
Eskime would find no flour at the empty trading- 
post, nor, his ways having been changed, would 
he have stored meat against the winter. 

So there is an und¢rcurrént of anger through- 
out the narrative which swells in the last chapter 
to a considered. denunciation of official policy 
towards. the Thalmiut. ‘The. Canadian Govern- 
ment has, at moments been kind; but kindness 
alone, not backed. by ‘full understanding, may have 
results,, ~ were only a few 


fewer to-day; but in his white-heat of feeling Mr. 
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Mowat persuades us that it is not just a question 
of a tiny minority having a raw deal, but of men 
tragically misunderstanding their fellow-men and, 
through them, the forces of life itself—a lesson 
of far wider application than in the Barrens. Mr. 
Mowat is practical: he suggests measures, he can 
point to the Greenland Eskimos as an example of 
how a primitive race can be encouraged to 
develop along lines in harmony with their natures 
and the land they live in. But this can never 
done by persons “whose interests in the land 
were measured in dollars and cents.” 

Mr.’ Mowat impresses us, in the last instance, 
because he has a poet’s as well as an ecologist’s 
grasp of the connection between a landscape and 
the life in it. The Mountie whom he once asked 
about the Barrens was prompt in his reaction: 

‘That damn and bloody space—it just goes on 
and on until it makes you want to cry, or scream 
—or cut your own damn throat.” Mr. Mowat 
makes us see it in different terms: the huddle of 
tents, the mounds of bleached bones and antlers, 
the brown river of deer, the line of the Inukok 
stretching into the distance—those stone men 
whom the I[halmiut traveller built as he passed, 
not signposts, nor landmarks, but “the guardians 
who stolidly resisted the impalpable menace of 
space uncircumscribed, which can unhinge the 
finite minds of men.” JANET ADAM SMITH 


HITLER’S ACCOMPLICES 


In the Nazi Era. By Sm Lewis Namier. 
Macmilian. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Lewis Namier’s Diplomatic Prelude 1938- 
1939 was a model of contemporary history ; 
we have still nothing so perfect on the origins of 
the first. World War. Much new material has 
appeared since it was published in 1948; and 
Namier has kept up with this in a series of 
collected essays. His new book is likely -to be 
the last on this theme : he has now gone back to 
his first love of British history in the eighteenth 
century and is hard at work on the History of 
Parliament. He makes a noble farewell. His 
writing is masterly. Meticulous scholarship, 
deep understanding, and an easy style leavened 
with wit, put this new book high in the canon of 
his works. ‘Though the essays were written as 
separate pieces, they hang together and make 
an organic whole. The book revolves round 
the question—why did men allow Hitler to 
succeed ? 

The first part, called “men who served 
Hitler,” examines the case of the respectable classes 
in Germany—generals and diplomatists—who 
have been eager since the war to express their 
dislike of Hitler and even to peddle the story of 
their “plots” against him. Namier explodes 
their apologies. He shows that, even when they 
disagreed with Hitler’s methods, they applauded 
his‘aims. They, too, wished to destroy Poland ; 
only they hoped that the Western Powers would 
deliver her up to them on a platter. Nor were 
they opposed to Russia. Namier says rightly : 
‘Negotiations with the Germans would not 
have established a German bulwark against 
Russia, but would have re-established a Russian- 
German alliance, and resulted in their common 
domination of the Continent under Soviet 
leadership.” The only objection which the 
generals and diplomatists had against Hitler 
was theiz fear that he might fail. When he 
succeeded, they were silenced. 

In the second part Namier turns to the rulers of 
the Western Powers, particularly of this country, 
and discusses their policy, or lack of it, during 
the Austrian and Czech crises in 1938. He 
destroys at the outset their moral -case that 
Benes was unreasonable or obstinate. On the 
contrary, Benes tried to meet every German 
grievance and sought good relations with her. 
** Some day Benes will, perhaps, be remembered 
as the man who tried to survive by being reason- 
able (and plausible) in an age when reason had 
ceased to count : a Victorian in tw entieth-century 
Central Europe.” Something the same jis true 
of those who decided British policy—Nevile 
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Henderson and Runciman; Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax. Attempts have been made to 
justify them. They were weighed down, it is said, 
by the deficiencies in British armaments; or 
they planned to turn German expansion east- 
wards. Little of this is to be found in the 
published record. There was no long-term 
policy, no calculation of strength, only—in 
Namier’s words—‘ surrender to danger.’’ British 
statesmen, in their longing for peace and quiet, 
threw policies and allies overboard helter- 
skelter without thought of the morrow. Nor 
were they alone. Even Roosevelt wrote of the 
Munich settlement : “ I am not a bit upset over 
the final result.” 

The mistakes of the Thirties got us where 
we are. Nowadays it is supposed that we can 
avoid new mistakes simply by doing the opposite 
of what we did then—friendship with respectable 
Germans, great arrraments, a water-tight fighting 
alliance. In reality, new situations produce new 
mistakes, not a repetition of the old ones. But 
at least we can analyse the cause of past mistakes 
ind so- destroy the legends about them that are 
already growing up. A. J. P. TAyLor 


THE LORD TREASURER 


Gedolphin: His Life and Times. 
TresHAM Lever. Murray. 25s. 


Sidney Godolphin, who under the ttle of 
Lord Treasurer was in effect Prime Minister 
during eight years of Queen Anne’s reign, has 
never been allotted much importance by 
historians. “Few statesmen in so conspicuous 
a position have left so feeble a personal impres- 
sion upon politics” was Leslie Stephen’s opinion 
of him; and that Victorian verdict is unlikely 
to be upset by this new full-length biography. 
If anything, it stands confirmed. As a scholar, 
Sir Tresham Lever must bow to the established 
facts: his diligent researches into the first-hand 
material extant have failed to uncover anything 
remarkable or unexpected about Godolphyn. 

Of course, Godolphin was not a complete 
nonentity: he could never have risen from an 
insignificant page at the Court of Charles II to 
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his subsequent high position without at feast 
some talent to compensate for the lack of family 
influence. But his talents were of the unspec- 
tacular, accommodating kind that produce a 
reliable henchman rather than a bold leader. 

In party politics steadily he refused to take 
sides with Whig or Tory; he was ready to run the 
Treasury for either. He was immune to the 
religious intolerance which drove his contem- 
poraries frantic. In an age of corruption, he was 
not to be bribed, although he did not scruple 
to bribe others in a good cause. (Sir Tresham 
Lever gives particulars of the amounts secretly 
distributed by him to various Scottish noblemen 
in order to obtain their signature to the Act of 
Union.) Nor did he go in for speculation in the 
traditional manner: he left the Treasury no 
richer than when he first went there. All in 
all, he was the dependable type of civil servant 
who could be reli¢d upon to do his best, whoever 
gave the orders from above. And so, no doubt, 
he would have been content to remain a com- 
parative underling had not fate thrown him into 
the arms of the Marlboroughs, with whom he 
became inseparably linked when his only son 
married the Duke’s eldest daughter in 1698. 
Four years later, when Queen Anne came to the 
throne, the Duke and Duchess installed him as 
Lord Treasurer, under the primary obligation to 
raise money for the Duke’s campaigns on the 
Continent. Godolphin had first been appointed 
to the Treasury in 1679, and had served there 
off and on under James HI and William III. The 
City of London had confidence in him; and the 
Lord Treasurer was thus able to float the 
enormous war loans required at a comparatively 
low rate of interest. When Queen Anne sum- 
marily dismissed him in 1710, the slump in the 
funds that followed was a silent testimonial to 
his financial ability. Two years after his disgrace 
he died at the age of sixty-seven; hardly “the 
best man who ever lived,” as the Duchess of 
Marlborough thought him, but certainly an 
honester public servant than any of his more 
brilliant colleagues. 

Godolphin’s honesty, however, was not proof 
against Jacobite intrigue. He had been loyal to 
James II to the last in 1689; and during the 
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uncertainties of William’s reign, like many of his 
fellows, he took out a reinsurance policy by being 
polite and encouraging to any Jacobite emissaries 
who called on him. On one occasion he even 
vouchsafed important information, which may 
have led to the failure of Tollemache’s expedition 
in Brest in 1694—“ a shameful charge of treason,” 
according to Sir Tresham Lever, who takes great 
pains to deny it. Treason is a big word, and 
hardly applicable to the ambivalent state of 
mind so common among Englishmen in William’s 
reign, who regarded having a foot in both camps 
as the logical position for any sensible man. But 
as regards the Brest expedition, Sir Tresham 
exonerates Godolphin too generously. Any 
reader who likes detective work can form his 
own conclusion from the available evidence, 
which Sir Tresham quotes conscientiously 
enough but endeavours to distort. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


AN EVADED PROBLEM 


Society and the Homosexual. By Gorpon 
Westwoop. Gollancz. 9s. Gd. 


For years Dr. Edward Glover has been saying 
what he repeats in his brilliant Introduction to 
this book—that the greatest obstacle to an 
objective understanding of sex problems is the 
moral prejudice af the observer, taking many 
forms but having one origin : 

Whether it manifests itself in the ebtuseness of 
the scientist, in gales of music-hali laughter, in the 
harsh disapproval of the  sexually-inhibited 
*‘ hearty’’, or im the more pious reprobation of the 
moral philistine, the common prejudice regarding 
homosexuality can be traced to a common cause, 
namely the tendency of the average man to castigate 
in others the impulses that lie hidden in his own 
unconscious mind. 

Of all these manifestations, it is the “ pious 
reprobation”’ that has always sustained the 
appropriate law in this country, from the 
ecclesiastics! canon that was based on Leviticus 
xvii, 2, to the Offences Against the Person 
Act, 1861. Moral philistinism is, however, a 
phrase which could be used to describe the legal 
attitude of the Anglo-Saxon countries generally. 
And to those who say that sympathy with the 
congenital invert, however genuine and uncasy 
it may be, can never be reflected in the law, 
Mr. Westwood can reply that in most of those 
countries with penal systems based on the 
Code Napoléon (France, Switzerland, Egypt, 
China), and some American States, homosexuality 
between consenting adults is totally ignored by 
the law—without social disaster. 

The purpose of Mr. Westwood’s sincerely 
objective book is to encourage research, the more 
careful upbringing of children, frank discussion, 
and reform of the criminal law. The problem 
is largely ignored by the general public, he says, 
im a summary of his own conclusions : 

When the subject is unavoidable, ignorance and 
invective make it almost impossible to discuss it 
without emotion. The incidence of homosexuality 
is far greater than has been recognised hitherto. 
Nearly all men have a homosexual component in 
their make-up. There is no sharp dividing line 
between a homosexual and a heterosexual ; instead, 
there is a kind of sexual balance, and a man may be 
at any point between the two extremes. 
Punishment and persecution have left the 

problem unsolved. (In this country, where the 
maximum penalty is life imprisonment, it is at 
least recognised that the law is more concerned 
to hide the offender than to punish him, and not 
at all to reform or curethim.) Will-power and 
self-control involve the, botiling-up of powerful 
drives which can lead to the break-out of a 
sudden impulse, possibly taking the form of a 
criminal act. It is the conscientious and religious 
man who usually tries to control himself in this 
way; the result being that some of our best 
citizens, “trying to fight their bewiklering 
tendencies on their own,” are often disgraced 
and ostracised by the community. This is a 
deeply humanitarian and moving book. 
C. H. Rotpn 
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The Curzio MALAPARTE, Alvin 


By R. C. Hutcrin- 
By A. T. W. SiMeons. 


By JAN STAFFORD. 
12s. 6d. 


The Human Agony Book Club, which, it may 
be remembered, made Mr. Remarque’s con- 
centration camp offering Spark of Life its 
September Choice, enthusiastically chooses The 
Skin for your October Human Agony reading. 
What with the crucifixion scene, the vivisection 
incident, and the bit where the man falls under 
the tank, we feel confident that Signor Malaparte 
is gunna roll ’em in the aisles. In fact he’s 
already done so in their hundreds of thousands, 
ali round Europe. This book has everything 
which our members relish—all the blatancy, 
the blinding vulgarity, the nastiness, and the 
tough, soft-centred, ah-the-pity-oi-it-all sentimen- 
tality. The scene of our choice is set in Italy, 
and the time is before, and around, the taking 
of Rome by the allied armies. In Naples, Signor 
Malaparte’s Neapolitans—he writes of them 
rather as though he owned them—are suffering 
the indignities of defeat and occupation. There 
is hunger and misery of every kind; children 
are on offer in the streets. Through this scene 
of degradation moves Signor Malaparte in the 
role of shopwalker. The role of customer is 
supplied by the American characters who, with 
their backwood innocence and depth of feeling, 
are both worshipped and exploited by the 
conquered. There is no plot to this book. 
When the author, who appears under his own 
name, is at a loss for something to write about in 
Italy, he reminisces about his experiences in 
Russia. It is here that the crucifixion scene 
comes in. 

It is important to get it clear why such books 
as this are objectionable. They are objectionable 
not because they deal with horror and degradation, 
for torture and the prostitution of children are 
all proper subjects for the artist. They are 
objectionable not because they are not nice books, 
but because they are not terrible books. In 
dealmg with the terrible they are, at bottom, 
facile ; they merely accustom us to it. No writer 
is obliged to write about crucified Jews ; before 
he does so, he ougkt to ask himself whether he 
feels deeply enough to be entitled to do so. 
Most writers, like mest other people, do not 
feel deeply enough, for the reason that they do 
not have such depth of feeling. We all lack 
imagination and we are all troubled by this, 
troubled and guilty because, when faced with 
cosmic suffering, we do not feel so much as we 
should if we saw a child’s finger crushed by a 
railway door. Books like The Skin are popular 
because they assuage this guilt, make us feel 
that we are not after all passing by on the other 
side; in fact, they teach us only to pass by, 
in Divisional strength, in the middle of the 
road. 

Recollection of a Journey, described in the blurb 
as being about the way in which, in 1940, 
“hundreds of thousands of Poles of all ages 
were herded and driven like cattle into the 
wastes of Siberia,”’ might well appear to be an 
Alternate Choice. In fact, however, it will 
hardly do; it lacks the necessary facility and 
possesses the disqualifying qualities of dis- 
crimination and restraint. The events of this 
journey are seen through the eyes of Stefan‘e 
Kolbeck, a member of an aristocratic military 
family, who counters suffering with discipline, 
and with a profound devotion to Catholic Poland 
The Keolbecks and Mr. Hutchinson’s readers 
are spared the very worst genocidal herrors ; 
the Russians’ behaviour, although brutal enough, 
is negatively rather than positively cruel. In- 
dividuals often behave quite kindly to Stefanie 
and her baby. The result is that when, in the 


incident which forms the principal climax of | 


the book, the baby is put in one cell, and the 
mother, out of careless inadvertence, into the 
cell next door, its pitiful death from this neglect 
is truly painful and shocking and comes near 
to being profoundly moving. 

Perhaps an even firmer restraint, a still finer 
discrimination would have brought it off, evoked 
in their full values the cathartic anger and pity ? 
I rather doubt it. This long book seems to 
me to be as it were muffled anyway in the 


poignant line; dignified, but heavy. And 
somehow, reading this evocation of Poland by 
an English writer, I was often disturbed by an 
intrusive sense of tour de force. 


And now for a spot of leprosy, this being, as 


you might possibly guess, the subject of The Mask 
of a Lion. But Mr. Simeons’s book stands no 
chance with the Club. It does not pretend to 
take on the full horror of its subject ; Mr. Simeons 
is too wise to overmatch himself in this way. 
Instead he has written a book of considerable 
charm, a book touchingly and modestly and 
truly painful, sentimental only in the old-fashioned 
way of providing an improbable happy ending 
Written with great knowledge, this story of a 
tailor’s discovery of his affliction, his consequent 
wanderings as an outcast, his friendships and 
adventures, and his eventual cure, struck me 
as being good documentary. But it is more 
as well. Govind, the plump, self-satisfied, 
devout and gentle tailor, comes splendidly and 
abundantly alive; he is completely credible, 
and if this is more than could be said for every 
character in the book as a whole, it is a very 
lively, very agreeable painting both of the figures 


and of the Indian landscape against which they 


move. 

Miss Jean Stafford is an American novelist, 
and The Catherine Wheel is her third novel. 
Her second novel, The Mountain Lion, conjured 
up a great deal of interest, and the new one 
had been awaited with lively goodwill. It is 
set in Congreve House, in New England. This 
house is, very decidedly, the property of a lady, 
and in Katherine Congreve and her background 
Miss Stafford raises the very spirit of Boston 
Brahminism. With. her, for the summer, ate 
her child cousins, the twin girls and Andrew, 
the second protagonist. With spirit, with 
humour, with insight, and without fuss, Miss 
Stafford creates a situation and resolves it. 
Her atmosphere of a beautiful place and of a 
rather self-consciously beautiful “ ambience ” 
is beautifully done ; this is a novel of great accom- 
plishment. What did we expect, if we are 
disappointed ? The unexpected, I suppose, 
which is what a fine talent provides. But that 
is about the only thing which, in The Catherine 
Wheel, Miss Stafford hasn’t provided. 

J. D. Scotr 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Miss Douglas of New York, 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 18s. 
Harriet Douglas, herself neither famous nor dis- 
tinguished, has provided her biographer with a new 
window from which to view the literary and social 
worlds of the carly nineteenth century; and Mr. 
Davidson has written a book rich im social adventure. 
His subject was a wealthy American who chased the 
good opinion and socicty of the great since, in spite 
or perhaps because of a vital originality which was 
almost her only charm, she could neither be great 
herself nor admit this and settle into the obscurity of 
marriage. We are offered a tour of cultured Europe 
with Harriet between 1825 and 1835 and, though we 
have covered the ground often before, we are with a 
new guide, capricious, exasperating, self-willed, 
excitable—but lively and imescapably interesting. 
Mr. Davidson might have been tempted to drift 
away from the concerns of Harriet into a study of the 
glittering figures she knew—among them, Scott, 
Lafayette, Wordsworth and Maria Edgeworth. But 
her contacts with these are woven with skill into the 


By AnGus Davipson. 


pattern of her life, and we see them giving advice | 
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with which it has been written, lacking a clear | 
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on the eternal problem of her lovers, responding to 
her inordinate flattery with uneasy modesty. Mr. 
Davidson’s control is such that Harriet always remains 
the central figure—and he treats her with a good- 
humoured sympathy which her snobbery and her 
often disagreeable egoism do not perhaps deserve. 
Mr. Davidson has produced an immensely readable 
book, written in a flowing and exuberant style very 
suitable to the manner in which his subject lived. 


Recruit to Revolution, 
Christophers. ¥8s. 

John Coast was one of the more unusual figures 
in the crowded Jogiakarta of 1948, where his con- 
ventional public-school background contrasced strange- 
ly with the rather revolutionary atmosphere of the 
Republican capital. This book describes how he 
left his Foreign Office job to join the Indonesians 
in their fight against the Dutch. Apart from press 
and public relations work, he organised and took 
part in blockade-running by air from Thailand to 
the Republican areas of Java and Sumatra, But his 
account covers a larger canvas and moves rapidly 
between Bangkok and London, Singap>re, Holland 
and Indonesia, with Covent Garden, arms and opium 
smuggling, and lots more, thrown in for good 
measure. 

It is by no means a full story of Indonesian in- 
dependence, but it throws a good deal of light on 
some aspects of it. Though some of the personal 
reminiscence could profitably have been cut, much 
of the book is invaluable for anyone interested in 
recent political events in South-East Asia. The 
portraits are acute and well-drawn, and the political 
judgments shrewd and to the point. An air of asperity 
creeps in at times, and a faint impatience at being 
rather on the outside of policy-making ; but after all, 
the creation of a national consciousness is funda- 
mentally something for the people concerned, and 
despite a new allegiance, his background makes the 
author immovably English, At the end, the exhilara- 
tion of the struggle over, his enthusiasm seems 
dampened. A note of foreboding sees the urge for 
progress bringing little to Indonesia but the worst 
elements of Westernisation, with Hollywood films 
and jazz displacing Indonesian theatre and music. 
It is a pity that the huge task of shaping a new unity 
of purpose out of administrative chaos and petty 
political rivalries seems to have left him somewhat 
unmoved, 


By Joun Coast. 


Justice at Work. By James Avery Joyce. Chapman 
& Hall. 12s. 6d. 

The unusual quality of Mr. Avery Joyce is that he 
combines the barrister’s true reverence for Law and 
Constitution with a flair for popular exposition. This 
is almost bound to irritate most lawyers, though 
lucky for laymen; a little fearning in the law may 





be dangerous, but to have none at ali has become 
positively frightening. And this book, which is really 
a collection of the author’s writings, broadcasts and 
adult education lectures over the past ten years, is 
quite aptly sub-titled “ The Human Side of the Law.” 

As with so many similar books by lawyers, it has 
a descending scale of care and accuracy to match the 
diminishing quality of justice on the way down from 
murder to street betting. Mr. Avery Joyce’s dissec- 
tion of the summing-up by Mr. Justice Scrutton in 
the “ brides-in-the-bath” case in 1916, which he 
rightly chooses as a classic illustration of the judicial 
way of thinking, is the work of a born teacher, a 
brilliant analysis in the simplest possible language— 
and typical of many such things in his book. At 
the other end of the scale he wrongly tells the reader 
that if the police on reasonable grounds want to 
search him without warrant for stolen goods, he can 
insist on having the search done at the police station. 
(The numerous local Acts authorising these searches 
do not give the person searched any rights at all, pro- 
vided the suspicion is “reasonable.”) The chapter 
on dogs, by failing to contrast civil and criminal pro- 
cedures, perpetuates the fallacy about the “ first bite”; 
whether or not your dog has bitten anyone before, a 
magistrate can order that you keep it under control 
or destroy it. Mr. Joyce says “remand centre” for 
“ detention centre” in a context that makes the error 
important (page 69), and his policemen tell suspects 
(page 181) that any statements they make may be 
“used” in evidence—the prescribed word is “ given,” 
and the difference is deeply significant. His law as 
to the rights of finders is dangerously compressed 
(see page 152, especially), and it is going much too 
tar to say that a death due to negligent driving “ will 
n cll probability be manslaughter” (page 120). 

Since further editions of this attractive little book 
will deservedly be welcomed, the revision of these 
and other points would fully justify the trouble 
involved, 
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owner to his existing, pre-war car, alter a visit to 
this year’s Motor Show. Closing date, Nov. 4. 
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Issued Capital (as increased by 100°, 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital 
Rate earned on present Capital 


Group Net Current Assets 


1948 


£2,928,448 £4,576,290 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting was held on the 15th October, 


Depreciation, Auditors’ Remuneration, Interest paid, lnterests of Outside Shareholders of Subsidiaries,etc. 


eserves and increase in Profit and Loss Axcount balance” 


, Bonus Issue on 21st May, 1952) 


Net Assets attributable to each Ss. Ordinary Stock Unit 


Comparative Sow Trading Profits 
£5,890,913 


1952. The Report and Accounts were 


a ~ aodet 


pio rag 335 
_£1,648,514 
o* - «» £8,359,041 
me ; £5,365, 365 
~ £2,993,676 


£2-414,842 
£58,931 
£353,853 
£2,993,676 
£2.250,000 
50 times 
Qs times 
£2,696, p26 
25°, 
309°. 
35s. 10d. 
£21.542,%61 


19S! 
£8,161, 150 


1952 
£10,007,555 


‘ gramophone entitled When lovely 
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paintings by at least three of the following: T. S 
Eliot, Graham Greene, Dr. Edith Sitwell, Raymond 
Mortimer, Evelyn Waugh, J. B. Priestley, Cyril 
Connolly, Dorothy Sayers, Ernest Hemingway. 
Limit 150 words. 


Report by Naomi Lewis 

The Exhibition of Writers as Painters at the Blooms- 
bury Town Hall (as Allan M. Laing described it) 
was a severe test of that Protean imagination which 
is the first equipment of the competitor. First, 
the oracular utterance of the art critic had to be 
assumed ; then, the translation from craft to craft 
of a particular mind. The theme of the writer’s 
picture might be surprising, therefore, but not 
inconsequent, I quote some of the more penetrating 
passages : “ Evelyn Waugh is at his best in his black 
and white portrait drawings, where he gives free 
rein to his passion for caricature. His more ambitious 
serious paintings come perilously near to the style 
of the R.A.” (C. Poznanski). ‘“ Mr. Waugh’s Holy 
Family is a witty representation of a family.” (L.E.J.). 
* As always, Mr. Priestley asserts his status in every 
stroke. ‘Daub? Perhaps. Dilettante? Never!’” 
(Eric Swainson). ‘ His brush strokes shout at one 
another over an empty scene.” (Pat Bullen). ‘* Sayers 
has moved on from the whimsical arrangement of 
herrings and criss-crossing threads which so delighted 
us in the Thirties, to the single, disciplined cross. 
Yet the whimsy has transferred itself to the arrange- 
ment of the background material.”” (R. Hemington). 
*T. S. Eliot (to me a new name)... ” (Edward 
Blishen). Other works discussed included Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer’s “ row of fastidiously delineated 
bishops ’”” (Edward Blishen), Mr. Connolly’s Spring 
in Summer (Michael Barney), Miss Sayers’s “‘ macabre 
Macabre” (R. B. Browning), and her Detective at 
Prayer (Edward Blishen). Next to the five prize- 
winners (printed below), the best entries came from 
C. Poznanski, R. Hemington, H. A. C. Evans, A. M. 
Sayers, Edward Blishen and Allan M. Laing. 


Priestley’s sprawling street scene, Wooltown, shows 
a liveliness of detail that consoles for shaky composi- 
tion. His abstraction, labelled Time, suggests deficient 
technique for this always difficult style; whereas 
Eliot’s technical mastery suggests a dangerous facility 
—until one notices unfamiliar angles and juxta- 
positions (in the right hand dangling the menocle, 
the left placing the crown of thorns on the recumbent 
figure’s brow), and realizes that his Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly, D.M., D.P.M., could not have been painted 
by, say, Mr, Simon Elwes. Greene's attractive 
expertise is marred by intrusive literariness ; need 
his scarlet-robed, agonized Cardina/, as he turns 
from the crucifix to the plate of greasy sausages 
(beef, one. suspects), also grind beneath his heel a 
calendar showing “ Friday 13th”? Sayers’s still- 


, lifes deserve mention: High Life wittily brings together 
strawberry-leaves 


and blunt instruments; High 
Church, less successful, smells as much of the lamp 
as of the incense-burner. APPLETREE 


Mr. Eliot’s tones are very pure, but his line is still 
too hard and unyielding. Visitors will notice the early 
ortrait of a Lady (in pastel), also Rhapsody on a 


| Windy Night, a work much influenced by Toulouse- 


Lautrec, with its litter of cabbage stalks and news- 
papers in the foreground. The standing nude with 
tuoman stoops to 
folly and marks his later attachment to the Highbury 
group. -His best works of recent date are the land- 
scapes. There is much gebrauchsgraphik in the present 
show, some of it religious, some humorous; also 
a drawing-room conversation-piece which should 
sell well. 

Among the lesser fry Ernest Hemingway stands 
out. His handling is delightfully loose and his colour 
is excellent. Graham Greene shows yet another 
martyrdom : it is said that he uses real blood for the 
reds in his warmer tones. S. GOLLeR 


Mr. Priestley, with usual gusto, continues his 
steady output of paintings genre bourgeois, using a 
thick impasto of humdrum browas on an opaque 
background. His latest is disappointing, a group 
of sadly unrelated objects held together by a thin 
film of vernis a retoucher. At times he seems to have 
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ACcOMMORATIO® VACANT AND 


ASHLEY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2 
Phone BAY. 4253. Lux. serv. rooms, 
bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate. 
ENWYN Private Hotel, 29, West Crom- 
well Rd., S.\W.5. FRO. 1000. Near Earls 
Court. H. & C. all rms, Personal atun. Bed 
& breakfast from 12s. _6d. Meals optional. 


PURNISHED flat to let, St John’s Wood. 

Sitting-room, two bedrooms, bathroom. 
kitchenette, telephone, clectric light and 
power. Tel. MAI. 1747. 


EGENTS Pk. Yng. prof. woman offers 
divan reom in mod. flat. Full use hit, 
bathrm., linen, etc. £2 15s. Box 4307 


‘OMPORT ABLE bed-sit. Own bthrm & 

4 separate w.c. £3 pw. Garage also avail- 
able. Service extra if required. 5 mins. from 
Kew Gdns. Met. & City Line station. Suit 
prot. man. PRO. 2675 evenings. 


We STMINSTER, smailish bed-sit. rm. in 
pleas. priv use, ckg. facils., suit 
gent., cleaning, linen 48s p.w. Box 4362 
LACKHEATH. Bachelor (50) would share 
top 4-room flat with another. Some ser 
vice (not cooking) 2gns. Box 433 


GLE. & dble newly-furn. rooms, ckg 

facils., etc. 10-ligns. month, incl. clean 
ing, etc. Write Supervisor, — Uaiversity 
Service, 59 Gloucester Pt. 


ADY has accom. tw let in flat, C htg., 
c-h.w., use of kit., bath. Suit bus. woman 
or student. W.% district. Box 4344 


) let in friendly hse., 2 Ige. sunny, part 

furn. rms., kitchenette. Box 4170. 

ARGE bed sit. room in s.c. fist Maida 

Vale. Use kitchen, bathroom. 2¢ns. incl. 
Ring evenings or week-ends CUN. 9683. 


AMPSTEAD. Attrac. 7. furn. rm.. priv 
. All cons. S2s. 6d. PRI. 1562 


CHARMING furn. dble. bed-sitting room 
4 with breakfast, bathroom, telephone. Svit 
business people. "Phone MAJ. 1787 
SINGLE bedroom, furnished, ceniral heat 
ing, electricity, breakfast; London, modern 
bleck. 3gns. Box 4409. 


) GIRLS offer 3rd share s/c, {/f. fla. Own 
room. 335. 6d. incl S.W.4. Box 4407 


OOM to let to young man; centrally 
heated, H. & C. water, no extras vith 
breakfast £2 10s. Chiswick. Box 23 


AMPSTEAD. Part house, furn., from Jan 

* °S3 for one yr. 2 Ige. recep., 2 dble. brms 

Kit. Bath. Cent. hig. Garden. Box 4396 

ELSIZE Squire, N.W.3. Comfe ortably furn 
bed-sit. room. Gas fire, ring. 
bathroom, lavatory same floor. For 

or prof. person. No linen. Refs. essential 
2\gns. wkly., incl. light. PRI. 3048 


IGHGATE. Furn. bed-sitting room to 
let. Cooking facils. Sole use bathroom, 
wc. Suit business lady, student. Box 4408 


EDRM., Sittingrm., garage, eleg. mod 
~~ hse. H.C. Cent, hig. Brkfst. Service 
Close public serv. Kingston Hill. Box 4413 


*URN. 2 rooms & kit., also bed-sit. rm., with 
elec. grill; share bath & tel Quiet, nr 

bus/tube. Clapham cist. Box 4417 
TTRACTIVE double room Finchiey F Rd. 
2 divans, constant h.w., linen, etc. 

sharing 3gns. p.w. HAM. 2796. 


G® RL offers share pleasant flat =. ano ther, 
-30. Near Highgate. Box. 


TTRACTIVE furnished room, _o = 
Univ. area flats, 3gns. incl. bkfast., heat 
ing; use kit., bathrm., tel.; MUS. 8170 night, 
WEL. 4754 day. 
ALING. Pleasant furn. rm., own kit. 45s 
+ pw. incl gas, elec. Box 4450. 


FURN bed-sit. £2 10s. p.w. To let to sgle 
woman. Central Londen. Box 4465 


MAN ofid. share s/c. bach. flat, W.2, nr 
494 stns.; tel. din.-kit. Reas. Box 4464. 


ORSTED Keynes, near Haywards Heath 

Good bus service. Country home al) facili- 
ties. Terms moderate. Telephone Dane Hill 
205. Harrison, School House 


WEITER. journalist wife, meving Bucks 
soon. s room for quiet tenant. Gar 
den, warage,; some service if needed 
mins, Baker St. Box 4233 
SURREY, 25 miles London. Newly dec 
furn. 2-rm. flatlet (sep. ent., gas ckr., cosy 
stove, Ascot) ground floor priv. house, with 
add). lock-up stucio-office. Suit prof. lady 
Gdn. produce, garage if reqd. London coach 
& jocal buses pass door. Mod. rent, incl 
elec., baths (in house.) Box 4338 


"THE Gontmental, 10 Albany Rd 
Leonards 0/S., welcomes perm 

dents: appreciating ged. food, congenial! < 

sphere. £260 p.a. (couple £420). full board 

N: DEVON. Furn. cottage to let through 
out winter, Mod. ren. Box 4 


USFoRN. flat—exchange NW. district, 4 
conys. for smaller, Mod. rent 
Conv aoaie London. Box 4451 


QURN. /unfurn. bed-sit. room with sen. cke 
facils, reqd. by lady (Hespita! Staff). 
NW.-nr. Tube. EDG. 8981 (9-5 wk.-days 


JQUNG journalist, spure-time writer, wants 

, flat or at least_one room, k. & b.. furn 

w unfurn., 4gns. or less, preferably Hamp 
svead. Box 4329, , 


x 


0 


ry 
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ACCOMMODATION — continued 


I ADY urgently requires one or two semi- 
4 or unfurnished rooms; experienced with 
children, no fads. Box 4388 


ADY Designer and Art Teacher requires 
4 unfurn'shed flat or rooms with good light 
Central district preferred. Box 4397 


YOUNG couple require furn./unfurn. flat 
er rooms at fair rent. Central or North 
London area. Box 4452 


TY O furn. bed-sit. rooms, kit. bath, wanted 

by elderly couple from Nav. 17 for 2-3 

mths., pref. Bloomsbury ‘Kens. Box 4176 

CcouPLeE, both teachers, require unfurn 
4 accom. N. or N.W. London. Box 4345 


SMALL furnished flat wanted by coloured 
man & Danish wife, Northern area. Help 
or suggestions welcomed. Box 437 
yo NG graduate reqs. furnished bed-sitter 
& kitchenette), share bath, use telephone, 
accessible City, 3 to 4egns 
facilities provided. Box 4446 


Wwe TD. Cottage 3-4 rooms, one hour Lon 
don. Rent £2 10s. maximum, or buy 
30 Chilworth St., W.2. 


WHERE TO STAY 


CORNWALL. Treharrock Manor & Farm 
4 Lovely in Autumn. Remarkably sheltered 
Log fires. Jersey herd Sea warm Surf- 
bathing. Pelzeath. Salmon, trout in_ season 
Goit Rock. For Port Quin, Port Gaverne, 
Lundy Bay. Excelient cuisine & all comforts 
guaranteed. Open all the year. Manageress 

Mrs. Accles. Port Isgac 234. 


( LD Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. East 
Grinstead. Autumn colourings on Ash 
down Forest, wonderful, and then enjoy 4 
good mea! cooked by Kathicen Batten. Club 
licence. Sharpthorne 17 
( UEEN’S Hotel, ming’ Road, Brighton 
Facing sea front pecial reduced win 
ter terms, jan., Feb., March. Apply Manager 
for brochure and terms, Brighton 26454 


} RIGHTON. B/B 12s. 6d. Spr. im. beds 
Pleas. hse. Cent. Ellsbury, 2 Norfolk Sq 
(CGHILDRE N’S Guest yao Bwery care 
Sea, country. Miss F. Johnson, N.F.F., 
Phanet House, St. Peter’ s, Broadstairs 


i, Kent. Stade Court Hotel. A.A 

, on sea front. H. & C. all bed 

rooms, Cent. Hig., lift, divan beds. Every 

comfort. 8-l0gns. p.w Apply Manageress 
for brochure. Hythe 67146 


SOLKES FONE. Hawkett, “7 London St 
Comf., good table. Nr. sea. Tel. 4752. 


BOURNEM 1 TH-—Connaught Court Hotel 
33 regms. One acre grounds. Every 

comfort and superlative food. Terms 21s. day, 

6gns whly. incl., from Oct. 1 Tel. 1944 


AX HERY | Shooting / Fishing, Riding hol. 
Manor Guest Hse,, beautiful cntry., mod 
coms. Unigue Xmas preparations. Fr. Sgns 
Broch.: Dolwilym Mansion, Hebron, Carm 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] EAUTIPU! bookcases for bookmen’s 

homes at really low prices are to be tovad 
at The Pheenix Gallery. Call or write tor 
the bookcase leaflets M3, to 38 William IV 
Sureet at Charing Cross 


OBE RT Spearght reads “The Waste 

Land,’ “ Prafroc ‘Hollow Men” 

and “Ash Wednesday.” on one long pleying 

record—ARS 1001, from Argo Records, 29 
George St., W.1 


AN evening in Bali for less than four 
4 pounds- two Argo long plaving records 
* Music from Bali bring you the magical 
music from the recent London preduction of 
“ Dancers of Bali.” 


See 10s. inthe £1. Buy your unrationed 
of in bulk S tb pure Indian tea for 
post paid. Send postal order direct 
> 2 oe Sonnet & Co., Billiter Bldgs... Lon 
don, E.C.4, wholesalers for over a century 


“ 
according to 


J. Farmer, 


HE Comineotal Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign languages every Tues 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St, W.1. 
Enquiries Secretary, CUN, 8837. 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept., 
~ €.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Scaaence, Lid., Regent House, Regent Sc, 
Wi e negotiate stitable ‘work on a 15 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We after 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of ovr Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students 


HE Leado n Comact Leas Centre, 66 Ne 
Cavendish St., Wil Part ~ ML S. $923. 


BAN. Gin ts which torture. I can send 
you particulars of cleven other humane 
ways of killing rabbits. Refuse to buy rabbits 
with legs mangled by traps or swollen heads 
from snares. Also write for Fur Crusade 
leaflets telling how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry; and White List of furs bumanely 
obtained. Major Van der Byl, 49 Trepunter 
Road, London, S.W .10. 
PRINTING with Personality. Booklets, re 
appeals. The Priory Press, Mal 
1298 
APE & Wire Recorders for sale or hire 
Compicte range available. Panrek (N), 
28 New Bond Sweet, W.1. MAY. 3903 
NVELOPES 1,000 6 3! 13s.: Dupl. paper 
rm. gto. ls Other bargains, send for 


price-list. L. Warson, Newton Ave., N10. 








How didit 
lappen? 





ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 

newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines. The 
Manchester Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing ; an cye for 
truth; and atongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. Itrelies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Minchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent Gtizens, in London and in other 
big cities, ge turning with deep respect to 
this unesdibing and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchqter Guardian. 

If you Ive any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 


The ae Guardian, Manchester. 
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picked up the trowel in mistake for the palette knife, 
and the wintry atmosphere of the Gallery has already 
dried this work. 

Burnt Umber is typical of Mr. Eliot’s suburban 
studies ; it verges on the abstract in effect if not in 
intent. In Portrait of J. A. Prufrock the costume 
suggests that this obviously cultured man has by 
taxation and other bureaucratic persecutions been 
reduced to beachcombing. I cannot accept the inter- 
pretations of other Left-wing critics that this is “ the 
vagrant being assimilated into our community” 
(N.S. & N., Sept.). “Had this been so, surely Mr. 
Eliot would not have introduced luxury articles (mer- 
maids, peaches .. . ) into an already crowded composi- 
tion ? 

Miss Sayers, who integrates the iron quality of 
Mr. William Gear in a Rouault-like undercoat, 
never fails to puzzle. But on examination the 
insoluble tangle proves to be a carefully interwoven 
design leading to a remote point in the far distance. 

ANN GOULD 


The Fagade Gallery shows the Experimental Cul- 
urists Creating a new front. 

T. S. Eliot’s evocative form and line excite, and 
his application of grease-paint on egg-Tempera 
in Vicious (Dress) Circle does come off. Personal 
symbols such as operating-tables, however, project 
a note of outmoded surrealism on to his legitimately 
distorted family groups, and obscure meaning. 

Graham Greene’s Urchin of the Rock—Brighton 
is rewarding, although the violent pink of the rock 
strives over-urgently with the harsh tonal treatment 
of the sprawling boy and formal pattern of the life- 
savers. 

With Dr. Edith Sitwell’s Artist’s Scrapheap and 
Brother, what is left of your right hand ? we move into 
an eclectic world of mannered yet passionate abstracts. 
Less successful is her ambitious realism; and in 
Sheffield near Renishaw (oil) a failure to control her 
medium suggests that the brush is mightier than the 
bard. Fay POMERANCE 


Time, Gentlemen, Please! a conversation-piece by 
J. B. Priestley, assembles a group of bar-huggers from 
the school of George Belcher. To bring xsthetics 
to bear on. this cosy lithe study would be irrelevant : 
with the clock showing five-forty-five, one can only 
speculate on Mr, Priestley’s odd notion of Time. 

Raymond Mortimer is more subtle. His Victorian 
Deanery combines an almost Trollopian sentiment 
for the aura of Victorian clerical life with an obvious 
affection for the manner of Bonnard. 

The Visitation by T. S. Eliot is an interesting 
exercise in the Scriptural formula of Stanley Spencer. 
This is not, however, an eruption from graves, but 
an incursion into the equivocal atmosphere of a 
cocktail party by a minatory, symbolistic figure 
looking like Bishop Andrewes. . . Joun Dicey 


CHESS: Bouquet from Budapest 


No. 160 


“Tt seems you have better solvers than Shakhmati 
had; my compliments to them!’’—thus spake 
Dr. G. Paros, the famous Hungarian expert after 
I had let him know that quite a few of our competitors 
detected a flaw in an endgame study by V. Korolkov, a 
Ist-prize winner, widely reprinted in the U.S.S.R. 
and all over the Continent. Dr. Paros added that 
he has acquainted the author of our readers’ discovery ; 
Jet us hope that the celebrated Russian composer 
succeeds in “ saving ”’ his brilliant piece. If he does 
I shall duly report it. I have another successful cook- 
hunt to report this week, but first of all we have to 
deal with our study competition There were a good 
many entries from composers of international 


renown ; but in awarding Ist prize (a 3 gn. chessbook 
token) to E. Allen I feel as just as Solomon and as 
A: E, Allan 1952 


a: 
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B: D, E, Cohen 1952 
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ti. a4) 
right as Paris (and by no means as biased as that 
Trojan judge of a well-known beauty competition 
must have been). All I know about the winner is 
that he lives in Edinburgh and that he is one of our 
most consistently successful solvers of other people’s 
studies. His own piece—White to win—is very neat 
and well constructed; I would even call it witty. 
It is not very difficult, but none too easy either, and 
it may well be worth 7 points to the author’s fellow- 
competitors. As for the 2nd prize (a 2 gn, chessbook 
token) I could have no doubt about its being well 
and truly deserved by D. E. Cohen; all I can report 
about him is that he is an Oxford undergraduate 
resident in Manchester and, of course, one of the most 
indomitable heroes in our ladder-competitions. He 
seems to be particularly devoted to the interesting 
theme of R & B obstruction, for he sent me a tidy 
selection of half a dozen studies of that type. I hope 
I_have picked the one which is neatest and most 
instructive. After my broad hint on the theme of the 
piece the author’s fellow-competitors will consider 
6 points more than ample rating for finding White’s 
winning line. It seems a sad thought that these 6 
points will have to be passed up by the one competitor 
who hardly ever drops as many points in an entire 
ladder-decade. As for the consolation guinea prize, 
my choice was difficult indeed, and in finally selecting 
C—White to draw—I was guided by the consider- 
ation that it is as neat a piece as others and at the 
same time as simple. and instructive as 
four-pointer for beginners ought to be. 








our usual 
I will rate 
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it 5 points, though, on this special occasion, and per- 
haps it isn’t quite as simple ,, - : 
as ral that, um for Gauueene Cz W. Morrison & 
at any rate. J. Warton 1952 
As for that other cook- 
hunt, the latest one accom- 
plished by our competitors, 
the heroes of the piece are 
C. Sandberg and W. Rogers, 
and the v..., no, not the 
villain but the victim, this 
time, is not the great Korol- 
kov but the equally cele- 
brated Continental composer 
P. Heuacker. Readers may remember this pretty 
study of his, published on August 23 and the 
author’s solution (three weeks later) with its main 
line (1) B-R4, K-R7; (2) B-K7, K-R8; (3) B-R3, 
followed by B-Kt2 and Kt-B3. 
I have no space for the sub- 
variations (see N.S. & N., 
Sept. 13), all as perfectly 
correct as the main one ; ex- 
cept for the author’s proud 
claim that the “ temptation” 
(1) B-Kt4 is refuted by (1)... 
Kt-Kt6 ; (2) B-R3, Kt-K7; or 
if (2) B-Q6, Kt-B4; (3) B-K5 
ch, K-R7; (4) B-Kt2, Kt-K6 ch. It is this claim that 
has been refuted by our readers who, by finding the 
“temptation ’’ to be really a dual have “ cooked’’ what 
would otherwise be a most ingenious study. Let us 
follow C. Sandberg’s meticulous analysis. (1) B-Kt4, 
Kt-Kt6; (2) B-R3, Kt-K7 ; (3) B-Kt2 ch, K-R7; (4 
B-K5. If the Black Kt now goes to his only square 
KKt8, White mates by (5) Kt-B3 ch, followed by B-Q6. 
Hence Black must play (4) K-R6, whereupon 
White wins by the truly astounding (5) Kt-B2! 
Now if the Black K moves, White wins the Kt by 
K-Q2-K3. Hence, (5) Kt-Ki8; (6) K-Q3, 
Kt-Bo (forced); (7) B-B6! Now again K-moves 
lose the Kt, hence (7) . . . Kt-K8 ch; (8) K-Q2, 
Kt-Kt7; (9) B-Kt5! etc.: or (8)... Kt-B6 ch; 
(9) K-K2, Kt-Kt8 ch; (10) K-K3, followed by 
B-K5-R2. Heuacker will be informed, and if he has 
any comment I shall duly report it, Meanwhile, I can 
only hope that our own prize-winners do not fall prey 
to the eagle-eyed cook-hunters among their fellow- 
readers. Usual prizes. Entries by Nov. 3. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set October 4 
A: (1) Kt-B8 ch, Bx Kt. (2) Bx P, K-Kt3 
4) Kt-Ke4, B-BS. (5) Kt-Q5, B-Q7 
B: (1 Ktx Kt. (2) P x Q, 
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we 




















3) B-R3, Bx B 
6) Kt x P ch, ete 
Kt-B7 ch. (3) K-Ktl, Kt-R6 
1) Kt-B5 ch, K-B3. (2) R-QL!Qx« R. (3) B-Kr4! etc 
Even though quite a few competitors were stumped 
by either A or C I got too many correct entries to 
mention them all. Prizes shared by E. A. Barclay- 
Smith, C. H. Brown, R. C. Chaturvedi, T. Simmonds. 
ASSIAC 


mate 





Week-end Crossword No. 19 
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ACROSS 

- Magnus’ Foreign Secretary 

(7). 26. 
. The captain to abandon ship — 27. 

when the first sign of a 

storm can be seen ahead (6). 

It sounds as if the visitor is 

unknown (5). 

Flag for May (4, 5). 


« 


25. 


* Be sure of it ; give me the 

—— proof.” (Othello) (6). 

Piece of cricket 
4, 3). 

The agony of a radio writer 
(4). 

Stupid talk of a strike about 
a broken ladder (10) 

Huns hit and ran in disorder 
(10). 

Smart wear betrayed a vulgar 
habit (4). 

Vessel seems in danger of 
breaking up (7). 

Creature goes backwards (6). 


(5, 9). 


legislation 


a son 


An 


(8, 6). 








The grass that grows after 
mowing 
Silent game 
Concerned with curbing a 
woman ? 
. The price of sin is an entry 
in small change (7). 


DOWN 
Song of the last pure origin 


. The heavenly being in one 
is a musician (9). 

. Vampire servant (6). 

. Singer of 


. A boxer is after 10 (7, 3). 

attempt 
provides 
clue (8). 

. She is a total wreck (5). 

. A literary fortress of note 


. Horse-dealer reduces every- 
one to rags (10). 


. Always has land-speed, al- 
9). though it can travel on water 
5). (9). 
In disarray such clothes ride 
a lot (8). 
Son of Erasmus who lived 
till seventy years ago (6). 
Signifies that she found a 
husband and had children? 
5). 
24. The fellow to get sore (4), 
SET-SQUARE 


(6). 


Solution to No 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued TYPING, etc.—continued 
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ENTERTAINMENTS ENTERTAINMENTS —continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued | LECTURES AND MEETINGS~—continued 
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T.M.A. Puppet Theatre AS Puppet | (N.E. Corner of Lincotn’s Inn Fields). Open to the public. Admittance fr Mercer Wilson: “ The Unity of Life.” P.P.U. 


. = — Pacifist Religious Fellowship 
performance & —e PSTEIN, Arts C 1 Exhibi . SIGMOND Moricz, the reatest. Hun- 
by Kate & Lucian Amaral. Saturday, October E Gailiery. om ait Now 9. itv ockdane 4 garian writer, died 10 yoats ago: on Sun- BUPdHIs I Society; Wed., Oct. 29, 6.30 
25, at 3 p.m., at Hungarian Club, 33 Pem 10-6., Sundays 2-6. Admission Is. 1 day, Oct. 26, Neil Stewart will speak about p.m. Public lecture, “Is the Buddhist 
bridge Sq, W.2. Adm, free. =e IMPEL Fils, $0 South Molton St. W.1. him, and Alex McCrindle will read some of Approach to Life Negative? " Mc. Christmas 
EB" RYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Oct. 26 Exhibition of Works by Artists of ae his short stories; also new gramophone or at Caxton Halil, Westminster, 
Marius Trilogy Part 3: Cesar (A). From Galerie de France—Gischi 1 Ma records Hungarian music, at the British- s 4. 

: | OH ha il zischia, Lagrange, Manes- 3 Pembrid: TEV > = * 
Orson Welles’ fabulous “ Citizen sier, Pignon, Singier, etc. ee Dine gon Society, 33 Pembridge SOCIETY for Sex Education & Guidance 
EW Enolisi . — - area , W.2 30 dm. Is, Refreshments. \* Dr. Eustace Chesser on “ Education and 
JEOPLE'S Pal Adv. 3331. Sun., Oct. 26, N bition yA Pooth'y igmbe 16 Cork THE, Linguist mag _ gpm M Va yey 3 _" a 

7.30. “ Faddija” (A) (Italian) Or ‘lw 10- November 1, at 6 p ons 7 
LFORD New Era Film Society (VAL. 8406 St J Arbo - Open = 10-5 ~ = -- Pierre Ped =— Frangaise) : * Le por- HEOSOPHY, 
“Sunday, Oct, 26, 7.30 p.m. liford Town | VWHITECHAPEL Art Gallery, © Looking | trait sculpté en Freace . 7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists 
Hall, Eisenstein’s “Ivan The Terrible ” and : ; Fi : P NGLO-German Association Inaugural lec- 62 Queens Gardens, London, W.2 (5 mins 

t tures by contemporary British artists. Dail 7 > ; ; 
M 5 DP — any ture by Stephen Spender on “ Pre-War from Paddington Stn. or Lancaster Gate Stn.) 
supporting programme. Membership: Ss. per 11-6. Suns. 2-6. Closed Mondays. F peneer. ten 

year from Miss M, Apling, 45 Hatley Avenue, ——--~ _——— — - and Post-War Germany. rhurs., Oct. 30, All welc, Oct. 26: The Powers of the Soul 
Ilford EN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St, W.1. 6.30 p.m. Church House, Gt. Smith St., West- AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre, 68 


- : 80 Posters by A. Games, also Ketuboth minster. Mems. free, non-mems. 1s, 6d. 4 = 110: @ 
N ay | nagar RALF Duo (TF homas | Mat (illuminated Jewish marriage contracts). HE —— ssive Business Men's Forum Meditation © Waser t tag Re “ 5 30 
cws, y notorte ). a4 . : " 
Brahme Recital, wt Friends Bouse. E wo JELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, * Just Returned from China.” Mr. Miles p.m. (ii) Swami Ghanananda, Ki ingsway Hall, 
next, Oct. 28, at 8. Violin Sonatas 28 Portman Square, W.1. Exhibitions : Malleson and Mr, Geoffrey Bing, Q.C., M.P. Thurs., Oct. 30, 7.30 p.m. ‘World Re 
inor, Piano Sonata in F Medicine of Aboriginal Peoples in the Com- aking to the Forum on their experiences ligions—-Wherein Do They Differ? ” 
Tkts. from Chappells, 50 New Bond monwealth: British Medicine and the Conti- Senede: October 30, 7.30 p.m, at the Cora (ZECHOSL OVAK 
St. (MAY. 7600) & Hall night of concert only, | %¢9t 1600-1850. Daily (Sun. exc.) 10-5. Free. age Upper Woburn Place., W.C.1. Vipitors 


Savile's Crime. 





Public Lectures, Sundays 


Nationalisation Day 
* Meeting at 20 Pont Street, S.W.1. Tues 


SUNDAY, October 26, at 7.30, Royal Fes- | [P)RAWINGS from Egypt. Ismatic Cultural OA. Wenn. Bee, ea. Ole Oct, 28,745 p.m. Speaker: Mr, Les Cannon 
) tival Hall. Overture, Rossini; Symphony, -“ Centre, 146 Park Road, London, N.W OBE RT Atkins on “ Shakespeare at the on * 7 Years of Nationalisation in Czechoslo- 
Moule-Evans “(st perf, in England); Violin From 10 a.m.-6 p.m., October 1-31, including Ring.” Wed., Nov. 5, 7.30. Arts Coun- vakia.”” Chair: Mr. Jeff Mildwater. All welc 
Concerto, Walton (Soleist : Thomas Mat Saturdays Admission free. Nearest Tube cil, 4 St. James Sq., S.W.1. Tickets 2s. rm HE 
thews); Fountains of Rome, Respighi. Lon Sution Baker Street. (s.a.c.) Shakespeare Stage Society, 96 Char- 


Face of Warsaw To-day,” G. Shank 
Pe Te SS OS Oe land, architect, gives an illustrated - 
don Symphony Orchestra, Cond, Sir Matcoim RCADE Gallery. Mannerism:; Paintings lotte Street, W.1 a ra Se on recent visit to Warsaw. Chair: 

Sargent. Tickets 3s. 6d. to 15s. from Box £X Drawings Sculpture 1530-1600. Until SHAW Soc.. “Shavian Miscellany,” inel. Pritt. Polish Cultural Institute, 81 en to 
Office (WAT. 3191) and usual agents November 8. 28 Old Bond St., W.1. OD Esme Percy, Evelyn Hall, etc.; also Mac- .» W.l, Pri., Oct. 31, 7.45. All wetcome 


DR, Baith Stowell, Dylan Thomas, Gordon | “POOTH'S: Colin Middleton, paintings 1947- | cabi Players in * Ord. Nonemems, 22. | RASQUE Folk Music 
Watson, London Symphony Orchestra, 1952. Daily 9.30-6; Sat. 9.30-1, 31 Bruton W.1, Mon., Oct. 27, 7 p.m. Non-mems, 2s. Third Rodney Gallop Memorial Lec 
fa. 


Morley College Choir, Cond. Robert Irving. Street, Ss dl "RANK Byers and Philip Fothergill will ture by Miss Violet Alford, with illustrations 
Palace Theatre, Sun., November 16, 7.30. N ARLSOROU GH, 17/18 Old Bond St., give the Liberal Answe er at Kensington | on Friday, October 31, 1952, at 7 p.m., 
Works by Berlioz, Liszt, Bartok (2nd . Piano G 791. ) . , v, Nov at 8.15. Tkts. English Folk Dance & Song Society, 
: 1 yericault (1791-1824)—first ex gees Hall on Monda , 8 
Concerto), and Ist perf. “The Shadow of hibition m since 1820—in aid of the Tate Gal- & Is., available irom Cutten Liberal | Sharp House, 2 Regent's Park Rd., N.W.1. 
‘ se : —_, Se TE MAY. "eee. lery’s Rodin Group Appes |. Admission 2s., | ae 34, Victoria St., S.W.1. ABB, 6909. og =. ‘ Adm, free. De oie of other lec- 
s s Sey ‘ , stuc s Ne = = —~ es, Conc $s ances aval a) mm request. 
agents & Theatre on ‘night of concert. ae ane spa ao =) Sat. s 1. T Caxton Hail, 8s J. sams ye 30, | LECTURE causa AND SaGaiaes 
/ rtist rom the Sandon 7. ¥ Ss Tufail, M.A., Assistant 
N OUSEIWITSCH, Royal hve a N Studios Society, Li verpoot Arts Council ma "oki ger “World Co- TRAINING 
fues., Oct. 28, at 7 (presented by The Gallery, 4 St. James's S.W.1. Open till operation; am’s Contribution Today.” “RESHAM College. B hall Stree 
English Opera Group), | Sonata No, 3 Nov. 22. Mon:, Weds., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues. Under pia pices of World Congress of Faiths. | G B.C.2.. eae 9 IE orga on iaaner’s 
(Kabalevsky); Handel Variations (Brahms); & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. >, | Legend of Good Women” will be given bv 
Twenty-four Preludes (C nape. Tickets "FIONIST Socialist Youth (Young Poale | hep J F ome ae sett 
12s. Gd., 10s., 7s. 6d., Ss., 38. 6d., 25. 6d, at 8 < poe ta x L.C.A, Gallery, 17 Dover 4 Zion). Wed., Oct. 29: “Geopolitics of | Wet Gag opg hed ig nag Phe Coghill, Esq 
Hall (Wat. 3191) and Agents. This concert Daily 10-6, Sundays 2-6 Israel Speaker: | Yagol Coodins ’ The Le — Ba. orcad ee ts — 
will be followed at 10 p.m. in the Foyer by LD Nociore under 25gns, on show at Israeli journalist), 5 Avenue, N.W. : c gin a 
the Opera Ball 1952 (Chairman: The ( Irving Galleries 17 Irving Street, Leices- Thurs., Oct. 30; Yugoslav “WIEWS on Jewish Topics "—Lecture 
Countess of Harewood). ‘Tickets 30s. each, ter Square, W.C Speaker: Konni Zilliacus. At 783 Finchley Course arranged by Zionist Federation, 
including continuous Buffet, from Royal Fes ANOVER G “we ay Se Road, N.W.11 Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, Mon 
. ’ » 32a, St. St, - ae ao a ' ‘ ). 27, “Fi esle onl 
tival Hall Box Office 2 ; me t 74. Sculpt. & Drawings by McWilliam. L: BAU TEST. A will speak on gine c ulture | ye sa “- = bg Re og = te 
( PERA Ball 1952 (Chairman: The Coun Paintings by Robin Campbell. Until Nov. 8. | of the Philippines,” Oct. 31, 8.30 p.m. Brodetsky and Dr. S. Levenberg. Nov. 24 
tess of Harewood) in aid of the English | ~ . welc. No collection, 62 paen s Gdns., act c Ss. Leve 8 : , 
Opera Group. Roval Festival Hall, Tues. y: POLLENAIRE Galerie, 3 Litchfield St., (nr. Leinster Terrace & Craven Rd.) * Judaism in the Modern World Rabbi Dr 


. Dance and Drama 











Oct. 28, 10 p.m. to 3 am. Guests are invited | C.4, Paintings by Benjamin Creme. | A. Altmann. Dec. 15, “ Israel and the Araty 


; % (Mapam), 37 Broadhurst > > 
to come in operatic costume. Famous Cabaret | Oct. 19-31, 11 a.m.-7 pom. incl. Sat . oe Rag Soci Sreckan of Martone were | m9 Ep memes 4 Fmt | ‘iano com 
artists include Peter Ustinov. Judges include: | JDRIMAVERA, 149 Sloane St., S.W.1, an- Folk Music, presented by * Gordon, 8 with Miss B. J. Barwell, L. Gertner, and 
Moira Shearer, Cecil Beaton, John Mills and nounce an t. xhibition of Handwoven ‘Tex Sat. 25. “World Jewish Congress: * oe . I. Levy. Feb. 23, * The Jewish Prob 
x a A os ove! ee _—. I Nat tiles by Mrs. Ethel Mairet ae 30° Monday, tional Organisation or International Agency for om.” The Communist View by Prof. Hyman 
clading contiouous “Buffet, - trem Ros al "Fes. a UE, SE Sn World Jewry? "—I. —. Wed., Oct. 29. ; The Zionist View by Dr. Dov Biegun 
tival Hall “Box Office (We 3191), The Opera | C! RAMIC Ss Exhibn. at ee Gallery, HE Van Megeren Case ", Lecture by H. cad 23,“ Israel “ British ¢ ommonwealth 
Ball will follow the Recital by Moisciwitsch, | —~* ! Kyaance PI., Gloucester es oy ee. Ruheman. LC.A. Gallery, 17 Dover | Strategy" oie Tas Series 
Tickets: 12s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. from Hall (Wat. eS Soete.: Tm Soe. See. OP! | sees, W Be Rpts De SC AB | ies: eee oT ¢ 
191) and Agents, ‘ LECTURES AND MEETINGS bers 2s., guests 3s | MUS. 3815 
*NGEL Lund. Wigmore Hail, Sat., Oct LL Nations Social Club. “ The Conser- OU'BH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hail, | * — - — Et y 
EK 25 at 3. Folk Songs of Many Lands, with A \ eaten cteentin on forties aad S Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Mornings | §*, Fh age Cibinnion —— Aye 
Deodiak: Rauter, Piano, 7s. 6d., Ss. 6d., colonial affairs,” by Lord Lloyd of Dolobran at 11 o'clock. Oct. 26: Dr, D. Stark Murray, o the Town = af col cn tee . 
2 6d. WEL. 2141 &A bons L ; ‘ * The Cost of Health Questions after | into the influence of religion on European cul - 
s. 6d. \ ats., & Anglo-Austrian Thursday, October 30, at 8 p.m. (Following ne S0mk ¢ — ee eee ture. Thursdays at 6.30, October 16 to De- 
Music Soc., 139 Kensington High St. W.8. Thursday, Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P., will ture Admission free Chamber Concert | cember 11. “The Delinquent Fringe 
PROG. of Contemporary South African speak on The Labour Party’s policy on for- | 6.30 p.m a discussion on the nation’s responsibility 
Chamber Music. Concert by the Soc. for i nd colonial affairs.) At All Nations \ THY be a Buddhist? A Series of Addresses towards young people, victitns of its social 
the Prom. of New Music. orks by du Club, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, | given by Priests of the Western Buddhist conflicts. Mondays at 6.30, October 27 ¢ 
Plessis, Glasser, Grové, Joubert. Wed., Oct i pes eeeeeane. Seon By og Order will begin on Friday, oa 24, at | December 1 
29, 8 pm. 4 St. James's Sq., S.W.1. } and discussion on-members Is . at door Friends House, Euston Road, N W.l, at 
ECORDED Concert: Leos Janacek and his “ FSILMSin Poland Today ": illustrated talk f Sow eg gcereg will be given on 4 
MSA Glagolskaya conducted —_ by Stanley Forman, of Page et with CaOwes See a languages and current affairs Resident and 
(Brno) intro, by Malcolm Rayment. LC.A. epidiascope, Friday, Oct, 24, 7 pe ATURE Cure—a Way of Life.” Talk day students; canteen. Interesting posts 
Gallery, 17 Dover St. W.1, Pri. Oct. 31, 8 p.m. wero Seg oe British Poti Friend- by James C. Thomson, s the we found after Diploma. Vacancies November 4 
m1. . j ship Society, 81 Portland Clinic, Seabee. at Caxton Hall, 1, on | ang 1953. Prospectus: Princigel, 3 Dun- 
THE Marylebone Quartet (Leader: Jiilius omer * “ Fri., Oct. 24, 7.30 p.m. 2s. 6d. ‘at door. vaven St., Pack Lane, @. MAY. 
Ungerson), will present a Recital for St. C ENTRAL London Fabian Society. Wed. = 
Marylebone Public Libraries, at Stern Hall, Oct. 29, 7,30 p.m. at St. Anne's House, rnin Flemming: ‘“* Post- Feminism. NTENSIVE Secretarial Training Grek. 
33 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, $7 Dean St, Wal.“ Foreign Policy and the At the Ethical Church, 4a Inverness Place, also evng. classes shorthand Ve ynune- 
Oct. 27, at 8 p.m. Admission free, Tories"; T. E. M. McKitterick, Adm. 2s. | W.2, Sunday, Oct. 26, at 11 a.m Frances King, 3 Harrington Rd., 





ANGHAM Secretarial College provides 
comprehensive secretarial courses, with 
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LECTURE COURSES, ete.—continued 


TECHNI QUE for Solving Difficulties. 

+ N. Giaister. Nov. 21-24, Braziers 

Patk School Integrative Social Research, 

Ipsden, Oxon. Checkendon 223 

V ACANCI 28 boarders at beginning of 
November for full commercial 

domestic science courses. Languages 

lish, French, Italian, German, 

Children [ull education. International School, 

North Curry, Taunton, Somerset. 


— Weligarth Nursery —t, College 

(Inc.), Wellgarth Road, N.W The 
College proposes to run a two-year RR. to 
assist girls who wish to begin their training 
at the age of 16. This will run in conjunc- 
tion with the 18 months’ course for girls of 
174$ years and over. Both these courses have 
been arranged to comply with the Syllabus 
of the National Nursery Examination Board 
In addition so the specialised training in the 
care of children, instruction is given in 
Domestic Science and allied subjects 
Students assist ualified Nursery School 
teachers in the Weligarth Nursery School 
They also receive further education in 
general subjects. For prospectus and further 
particulars, apply to the Principal. Telephone 
Speedwell 3839 


HANOVER School of Modern Languages 
All Janguages English for Foreigners 
Intensive Courses. Day Evng. Classes. Pri- 
vate Tuition. Preparation for Exams “ers a 
arranged. 1 Hanover Sq., W.l. GRO. 


I EARN mage. pes without Translation. The 
4 Pelman uages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, Italian without the 
use of English; the method is explained in 
four little books, one for each language; write 
for book and specimen lessons, sent gratis 
post free. (Reduced fees for serving and ex 
Service members of H.M. Forces.) Pelman 
Languages Institute, 67 eee Mansions, 
Wigmore St., London, W 


MAYF AIR Secretarial € 7 57 Duke St., 

Grosvenor Sq., S.\W.1, Mayfair 662 6, 
prov ides most comprchensive training tor 
High-Grade Secretarial Posts 


DOSTAL tuition Ls Gen. Cert. of Educn 
(Lond., Oxf.. Camb., Northn.); Lo ndot a 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B 
grecs; Law oo 
ectus from D > Mi -L.D, 
I ept. VH92 We Isey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
4 Foreign Languages and School of eT 
for Foreign National 63 Oxford St., W.1 
Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign Language s a = 
in day and Sige classes, or private lessons; 
beginners and gtades. Intensive Daily 
Classes in English and preparation for Cam 
bridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enroiment daily Prospectus free 
DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train- 
ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 
care. Good posts found for all qualified stu- 
dents. Courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel 
and Library work; Journalism, dvertising, 
Languages and Foreign Sborthands and in 
Management. Special arrangements for gradu- 
ates. Scholarships available. Resident and 
day ~E Apply }. WwW. may py M.A 
(Cantab.), God xdric’s Secretarial College, 
2 ra Rae N.W 3. Ham, 59 6. 


TOUCH-yping and / . Shorthand. Private 
tuition, yswater 1786, 


COmrPL ETE Secretarial ‘Training and 
shorter courses for graduates of older 
students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2 Addison 
Rd /14, Telephone: Park 4465 


WN EDICAL Secretaryships, Institutional 
Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Figel 
Receptionists, Manageressses, Cert. Bk te 7 
success. Postal courses. Brochures 3d., 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. 


"THE Isobel Cripps Centre teaches you how 
to use your body effectively: this includes 
training in relaxation, breatheing, posture and 
movement. Special individual courses have 
been arranged and are bemeg conduc cted by 
Mr. Eric de Peyer. Details: Sec., 1.C.C., 18 
Lansdowne Rd., London, W.11. PARK 7222 


SHORTHAND Typing in English, French, 
German, also French conversational classes, 
Latin for Matric. &c., Russian, Spanish. 
Ley, 54 Manchester St., W.1. WEL. 1739 
XPERT tuition in interpretation and tech- 
ae of pianoforte-playing.—Leschetizky 
Method. Tanya Polunin L.R.A.M. BAY. 2816. 
NGLISH for foreigners a speciality at Lan- 
guage Centre, Gayton Rd., Hampstead, 
and all modern eneranae ae 
teachers, moderate fees M. 90° 
‘i Typewriting in 12 priv. lessons. 
Peggy Sutton, FLA. 7967. 
FER&SONAL 
OUNG Girl wanted as Mother's Help 
Modern house with every convenience. 
Apply Mrs. C. Sklan, 251 Chamberlayne 
Road, Willesden, N.W.10. WIL. 3479 
NURSERY group near Regent's Park. 2-5 
4% years. Reasonable fees. Fully trained 
staff. Ambassador 2593 
CONCERT Pianiste N.W.6 needs home help 
4 am. Odd jobs. No rough work. Box 4412. 
[NTEL -LIGENT yng. woman interested 
archeology /history sks. whole/pt.-time 
employment. Gd. sec. exper. Box 4346. 
RCHITECT-painter wishes to stay as pay- 
ing guest with pleasant, informal family. 
Hampstead or Hyde Park area. Box 4471, 
_ 








PERSON AL—centinued 


V JINTER Sports Holidays? ¢ Some and join 
one of our parties for young professional 
people and be sure of good ski-ing, interest- 
ing company and a gay time! I7 days’ holi- 
day with ample spending money within the 
new currency allowance. Special suggestions, 
Christmas ski-ing party at Lech/Ariberg or 
Year’s party at Obergurg!, Austria 
Low, 47 Old Brompton Rd., London, 

W.7. KEN. 0911 


OF FERED, large sunny room, own kitchen, 
bathroom, in exchange for part-time 
housework. Refs. Evenings, GLA. 7563 


WAEM, comfortable river-floating home 

Vi-springs. Central heating, 
electric ieee, fixed basins Moored Christ- 
church. To let or for sale furnished. Box 4410. 


N EDIAEVAL cottage invites p.g., of 

offers part-furnished rooms Unique 
Suffolk village. Suit artist writer. All modern 
conveniences. Box 4468 


( YOMPOSER-pianist and artist urgently 
* need unfurnished s/c flat, central or W 
London, from Dec. 1. Reas. rent. Box 4228 


V FORKING knowledge of Spanish in 3 
months guaranteed to brainy. Box 4372. 


G® RMAN taught by qual. teacher, Mrs. 
Margaret Pastor, 619 8 et Court, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C BUS, 8155. 


YNGS man, varied exp., educ., intell., reas 
French, wishes work in France to perfect 
same; domestic/otherwise. Box 3701. 


W OMAN writer and broadcaster (widow) 
with three children (all at day school) 
requires working housekeeper to live in. 
leasant bed-sitting room, many free even 
ings. Apply Olive Shapley, HAM, 090. 


At Pair Select French families, Paris, 
offer 3-9 mths.” stay, pocket money, to 
well-educ. yng. ladies—willing help with 
children & casy hsewk. Refs. exch. Box 4256 


G meg writer (male, Soil Associa 
J tion, R.F sks. hoard-residence nr. 
London. Help aoe (20 yrs. practical exp., 
some farming) friendly household, Box 4434, 


‘ return some baby-sitting, pleasant young 
student (doctor's daughter) seck low- 
priced room near Westminster. Mrs, Mar 
gery Dean, Wivenhoe, Essex 


V ACANCY for Articled Clerk to Solicitor in 
old-established firm Active Common 
Law (inc. extensive Trade Union work) and 
Conveyancing. Londen and Northern offices 
Five Partners. Premium required. Box 4381 


[NCOME Tax matters attended to. Traders’ 
books written up, weekly, monthly, 
annually. LL. W. Jones, 15 Nassington Road 
London, N'W.3. “Phone Hampstead 6666 


UTHORITATIVI Reports on MSS, 

Proof-reading, Indexing. All kinds of 
literary work undertaken by ledy with publish- 
ing cxpericnce. Box 427) 


A Portrait taken at John Vickers’ Studio 
f need cost no more than 3 gns. Sittings 
with Mr. Vickers himself costs from 7 gns 
He specialises in portraits of those who have 
come to regard themselves as “ difficult”’ sub. 
jects An appointment is essential vic 

4915 29B Belgrave Rd., S.\W.1 


HE Art of Secing.’’—Readers impressed 
by Aldous Huxley's account of how his 
sight was saved by the methods of the late 
Dr. Bates, the celebrated American oculist 
and author of “ Good Sight Without Glasses,’ 
may be interested to know that this tech- 
nique is practised by the Misses Scarlett at 
19A Cavendish Sq., W.1 (Langham 3626). 


BBATT Toys. Our shop is already busy 

with early Xmas shoppers, who are avoid 
ing the Xmas rush and having the benefits 
rd wide choice and good service Shoppers 

post sho _— write immediately for tree 
ithicerweed catalogue of reasonably priced toys 
to: Dept N.S.3, 94 Wimpole St., W.1 


SUITAR lessons Technique. Harmony 
Wks. Sor-Segovia. Chesnakov, FLA. 4354 


JERSES to order for (almost) any occasion. 
Moderate charges. Allan M. Laing, 19 
Wavertree Nook Rd., Liverpool, 15 
OUR “ Self’ can make saleable MSS. No 
Sales-No Fees tuition. Free N2 “ Know- 
How Guide to og Success * from B.A 
School of Successful Writing, Lid., 17 Coven- 
try St., Piccadilly, W.1 
a. lady gives Russian lessons. Box 


you NG Parisienne teaches French. Results 
guaranteed, 37 


] OYS and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Amwellbury, Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, 
Ware 52 
SHE Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9, “ the 
home of modern Nature Cure.” Brechure 
gladly sent on request 
( UICKHAND in one week-end: rapid 
note-taking using your ordinary writing 
Details M.A. Educational Service, 119 
Brent St., N.W.4 
Russian speaker gives lessons of 
per hour or by arrange 
9751 or write ~— Nun- 
berg, 8 ¢ cortfiald Gardens, S.W 


FFICE available, W.C.1, grd. floor, mod 
bidg., part furn. Suit small concern, pro 
fessional man Possibility secretarial service 
mornings /part time TER. $161, 9-5 Mon 
to Fri.. Sat. till 12 


for vour Londen party 








Abbey Orchard Street, 





side Road, Sutton, Sur 


YOMS expertly decorated 


full treatment facilities wn Lon 


panied parties or individual 


by comparative study of ideas 





advice on matters of conscience 


South Kensington, $.W.7. 





ROAD | accident in 7 mvoives a dos 
your dog and keep | him alive, 


to « "N) National Canine ‘Defente League, 10 
1, 
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PERSONAL —continued 


V HY ot keep your confidential papers 

safely under lock and key, in the Stylex 
Personal Unit? Inexpensive, portable, secure, 
it keeps them in perfect order, neatly »ut of 
sight, handy for reference whenever required, 
and makes an ideal gift. Write for leaflet N.8 
two E. A. & H. W. Whitehead, 170a St. 
Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment, Lon 
don, § 


RVING Theatre, Leicester Square, now has 
an opening for ambitious, educated young 

with knowledge typing, willing learn 
Theatre Management No premium 


GPRAPHOL OGICAL Expert, scientifically 
trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, partnerships matrimonial affairs, child 
widance, et rit to Graphological 
Bureau, | Woodside Erskine Hill, N.W.11, 


} OSPITALITY and care offered for con 
valescence or for the aged Lovely 
house--lounge & garden. HAMopstead 2281. 
I AXTER'S Hire Dresswear, 35s No de- 
posit. 13 Panton Si, S.W 


Eat your Christmas dinner in Switzer 
land-——see the New Year in in Austria 
ties then and later in the season at 
Bretaye, Obergurgl, Courchevel 


»P.S. Write to Harold Inghem, 1S St 
John’s Road, Harrow, or, ‘phone Har 
row 1040 


SCHOOLS 


I ILL House, Steeple Clavdon, nr. Bletch- 

ley, Bucks, home boarding school, co-ed., 
2-12. Fees £40 term. Good academic results, 
C hildren/ parents welcome in holidays. Mrs, 
]. BE. M. Winter, B.A 


THE Moorland School, Clitheroe, Lancs 
happy purposeful community of 
adults and 50 children aged from 4-13 
by Min. of Educ. Fees £140 to £165 pa 


TH New School ings Langley. Herts 
Day and a 1 hool for boys and 
girls from 6 to ‘2 well-balanced and 
comprehensive +. of education, based on 
udolf Stemer's principles, avoids carly 
specialisation and aims at unfolding the indiw 
dual faculties and gifts of the child while 
developing truly social impulses. Preparation 
for School Leaving Examinations. Moderate 
fees. Prospectus on request 
TEW Sherwood Schoo! Epsom, pirent- 

owned, progressive and co-educational, 
encourages children to explore their world and 
master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather then authoritarian pressure from staff 
and purents We welcome enquiries from 
parents of genuinely progressive outlook who 
wish to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children 

JINEWOOD, Amwellbury, Herts (Ware 

$2) for children 4 to 14, where ‘diet, en 

vironment, psychology and teaching methods 
maintain health and happiness Pacilities 
for weekly boarders Blizabeth Strachan, 


-T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth 
Co-cducation to 18 years in an open-air 
osphere of ordered freedom. Applications 
vacancies from 1953 considered. H. Lyn 

Horris, M.A , LL.B.; Mes. Lyn J. Harris, M.A 
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Christopher's School, Little Kingshill, 
“ Gt Missenden, Bucks, is Co-educa 
tional Preparatory School giving sound edu- 
cational groundwork in prepatation for 
Entrance to Public Schools and Grammar 
Schools. Modern teaching, a psychological 
approach to the ‘ individual child special 
emphasis on Drama, Crafts, Cricket, Swim 
ming. Applications considered now for Board- 
ing and Day pupils between 4) and 135 
He admistress: Miss M. G. Ely, N.F.U., 
R.A.N Gt. Missenden 426 


~T. Mary's Town and Country School. Day 

i. A i: 38-40 Eton Avenue, Hampstead, 

; PRI. 4306 Boarding School 

Temp srarily Hampstead Boys and Girls. 

Recognised Ministry of Education. Realistic 

Modern Approach Preparation for exams, 
EK. Paul, Ph.D. R. D. Gardner, N.F.U 


GT. Nicholas School, 39 Albyn Place, Aber- 
+" deen. A day school for boys and girls 

1 Directors: John R. Allan, M.A.. Mrs 
Jean Allan, M.A., John Mackie 


Ww NNINGTON School, Wetherby 100 
boys and girls, 8-18. Recognised Minis- 
try: 14 teachers—Grammar School curricy- 
lum, advanced courses, exceptional facilities 
Art, Music and Crafts. K. C. Barnes, B.Sc. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
PERIOD House of character appealing to 
those secking small compactly arranged 
home, combining modern facilities with oid 
world charm, main road (Twickenham), suit 
able for private or professional occupation, 
3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms 
kitchen, garden garage £3,500 freehold 
Ar Herschel, F.V.A., 15 Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston, Surrey (KIN. 2639 & 34 or 
Edward Myers, A.A.L.P.A 36 Hanway 
Street, W.1 (MUSeum 5581 


DEAI 1/2 people Perfect miniature, 
thatched ground-floor cottage, edge New 
Forest All main services. Architect moder 
nised Bus roufe Price £1,950 Parsons, 
That Cottage, Hordie, New Milton, Hants 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. Is, extra, 
Prepayment essential. Tues, State 
latest date acceptable at Turnstile, Lon- 


dun, W.C.1. Hol, 8471 





The Nex Statesman and Na 


If, as they are saying, Britain’s prices 


are too high, what can we do about it ? 
The wider use of Mechanical Handling 
would help to keep our export prices com- 
petitive . . . for no other measure ready to 
hand offers so much scope for reducing costs. 
The most versatile machine on the materials 
handling front is the Coventry Climax 
fork lift truck . . . the diesel driven 
handling machine that saves most of all. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGUtNES LTO, (DEerT. 8) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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